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NEW HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 


‘and the matter largely rewritten. 


HOADLEY’S ESSENTIALS OF PHYSICS 
$1.25 
-By Grorce A, Hoaptey, C: E., ScD., Pro- 
fessor of Physics, Swarthmore College. 

The popular Elements of Physics enriched ard 
brought up to date, embodying the latest dis- 
coveries and the newest applications of scientific 
principles. 


COULTER’S PLANT LIFE AND PLANT. USES 


$1.20 
By Joun G. Coutrer, Ph.D. . 

A practical, simple, and interesting book on 
the fundamentals of plant life and the relations 
between plants and man. It prepares for the 
further study of botany, of agriculture, or of 
domestic science. 


GANNETT, GARRISON, AND HOUSTON’S 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, NEW EDITION. 


$1.25 

By Henry Gannett, Chairman, United 
States Geographic Board ; Cart L. Garrison, 
Principal, Peter Force School, Washington, 
D.C.; and Epwin J. Housron, A. M., Ph.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Physical Geograph 
and Physics, Central High Schcol, Philadel- 
phia. 
A new edition of this successful book, which 


includes the latest statistics of the 1910 and 1911 


censuses in various countries. Text, maps, tables, 
‘and diagrams have all been revised. 


HARDING’S NEW MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
| HISTORY 


$1.50 
By Bannister Harpinc, Ph.D., 
Professor of European History, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 
hough based on the author’s previous book, 
the plan has been reorganized, the scope extended, 
The emphasis 
on social, industria], and cultural topics has been 
increased. 


-. English into [fbe French. 


HALLECK’S NEW ENGLISH LITERATURE 
$1.30 
By Reveen Posr Hariecx, M.A., LL.D., 
author of History of English Literature, His- 
tory of American Literature, and Psychology 
and Psychic Culture. 

A new and enlarged book, which is both 
scholarly and teachable, and presents the qualities 
of suggestiveness, clearness, organic unity, interest, 
and power to awaken thought, which distinguished 
the previous volume. 


FONTAINE’S FRENCH PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION 


$0.35 
By C. Fontaine, Assistant Professor of 

Romance Languages and Literatures in 

Columbia University, New York. 

Embodies a mew idea in French prose com- 
position—it teaches students to translate [fbe 
Notes, conversational 
questions, and a complete vocabulary are included. 


GRIMM. DIE SIEBEN REISEN SINBADS 
$0.40 
Edited by K. C. H, Drecuset, Master of 
German, Philadelphia Episcopal Academy. 
An interesting, illustrated edition of these popu- 
lar tales, supplied with notes, complete vocabulary, 
and drill questions in both German and English. 


SOMERVILLE’S REVISED ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA 


$1.00 
By Frepverick H. Somervitte, Instructor 
in Mathematics, William Penn Charter School, 

Philadelphia. 

A thorough revision of this successful text. 
More than 1400 examples are added, of which 
nearly seven hundred are equations and problems. 
With the new strong features the book is now in 
harmony with present needs. 


| Send for High School Catalogue 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


HUERTA AND HIS CONGRESS. 


Proyisional President Huerta may 
not be either a statesman or a_pa- 
triot, but he is at least an adroit pol- 
tician. His opening address at the 
convening of the newly-elected Con- 
gress was a model of restraint. It 
contained nothing provocative, no 
suggestion of belligerency, and not 
even a mention of the United States 
and President Wilson's demands. It 
was devoted altogether to an at- 
tempted justification of his course in 
dissolving the - previous. Congress. 
The financial question is likely to be- 
come increasingly serious with him. 
It will be pretty hard for him to 
borrow money anywhere under exist- 
ing conditions; and even-if he and 
his Congress. were willing, as appar- 
éntly they are, to sell concessions, 
railway and other, to any one ready 
to. buy them, such concessions fram 
such a government would have but 
a doubtiul value. Meanwhile, severe 
revérses in the field, in the heaviest 
fighting which has yet *taken place, 
add to his difficulties. 


THE QUESTION OF FREIGHT 


The application of the Eastern rail- 
roads to be allowed to make five per 
cent. increase in their freight rates is 
now in process of hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and it is likely to be some weeks if 
not months before a decision is 
reached. One strong point which the 
railroad «managers have to urge is 
the “increased cost of living” so. far 
as railroad administration is con- 
cerned. The decisions of arbitration 
boards upon the demands of differ- 
ent classes of eastern railroad em- 
ployees during the past year have 
added at least $12,000,000 to the cost 
of running the roads; and a priori, 
there seems some justice in the claim 
that shippers should bear somé part 
of this extra cost. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance that this case,—one of the 
most important that has ever come 
before the Commission,—should find 
that body somewhat disorganized by 
the resignation of Chairman Prouty, 
the sudden death of. Commissioner 
Marble, and the near approach of the 
expiration of the term of Commis- 
sioner Clements. A great deal de- 
pends upon President Wilson’s ap- 
poimtments to these vacancies. 


A. RECKLESS ABUSE OF 
POWER. 

Governor Blease of South- Caro- 
lina,—one of the most reckless and 
descreditable chief executives: an 
American state has ever been afflicted 
with,—saw fit to celebrate Thanks- 
giving day by pardoning 100 convicts 
More than half of the men released 
were serving life tenms for murder 
or manslaughter. No question had 
been raised as to the justice of the 
sentences and no investigation had 
been made of the special circum- 
stances in each case. The Governor 
simply pardoned the men off-hand, as 
he expressed it, because he wanted 
them to eat Thanksgiving dinner at 
home. This brings the total number 
of convicts pardoned by Governor 
Blease up to 882, and he promises to 
bring the figures up to an_ even 
thousand by Christmas time. These 
wholesale pardons make a mrockery 
ofthe courts and put the peace and 
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order’ of the cdémmunity and the 
saiety of human life in deadly peril. 
Such abuses of executive power go 
far to justify the Massachusetts sys- 
tem which limits the Governor's 
patdoning power by requiring the 
consent of the executive council. 


THE LATEST STRIKE. 


The latest strike or “walkout”— 
that of the employees of the General 
Electric ‘Company at Schenectady— 
seems to be an illustration of the in- 
considerate ‘haste which too often 
marks the operation of the . labor 
unions. No question of wages or 
hours of labor is involved; but 14,000 
workers auit their work because two 
of the union leaders had been laid 
off, all as a -“demonstration of 
strength. to show that the General 
Electric Company cannot crish 
unionism.” It appears that the corm- 
pany had laid off a number of hands 
these two among ‘the rest, because of 
diminishing orders, and the mana- 
gers claim that no discrimination was 
exercised. Some way must’ surely 
have been open to determine impar- 
tially whether any real grievance ex- 
isted; and if so, some way could have 
been found to adjust it without 
paralyzing the industry and ‘stopping 
the pay of 14,000 men. It is time that 
both parties to labor controversies 
understood that conciliation — is 
cheaper and more efficacious than 
war. 

FOOD PRICES SOARING. 

With Thanksgiving only just over 
and Christmas with its. good cheer 
but a few weeks ahead, it is depress- 
ing to be told officially that food 
pmces are higher than at any time for 
twenty-three years. That at least 
was the ‘state of things on- August 15, 
when the figures which the Federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has just 
published were gathered. During the 
year ending on that date, a compari- 
son of retail prices of important ar- 
ticles of food, in forty important in- 
dustrial cities, showed an advance in 
twelve out of ‘fifteen articles com- 
pared and a decline in only: three, 
sugar, wheat flour, and cornmeal. On 
the whole, food prices, weighed ac- 
cording to the average consumption 
in workingmen’s iamilies, were 66.1 
per cent. above the average price for 
the ten-year period, 1890 to 1899; 14.9 
per cent. above the price on August 


15, 1911; and eight per cent. above 
the price for August 15, 1912. 
A SPLENDID “WHIRLWIND 


CAMPATGN.” 

That money can be raised a 
large scale for a good cause even 
when securities are dropping in the 
stock market and a general uncer- 
tainty prevails in business circles is 
proved by the splendid whirlwind 
campaign in New York city which 
had for its object the raising of 
$4,000,000 for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Young 
Wiomen’s Christian Association. 
Only two weeks were allowed for 


this great canvass for funds; and the 


“teams” of men and women put in a 
great deal of strenuous and at the last 
almost breathless work. But they 
siccceeded in their enterprise and 


both associations are now on a Ssc- . 


cure financial basis in consequence. 
The rich gave generously,—Mr. 
Rockefeller $500,000, Mr. Frick $1990,- 
000 and others in propartion; but the 
most significant and hopeful feature 
of. the campaign was the -large 
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amount in the aggregate which came 
in from the more than 20,000 smaller 
givers. 


THE PINDELL APPOINTMENT 


The nomination of H. M. Pindell 
Of ‘Peoria, IMinois, as ambassador to 
Russia, to which reference was re- 
cently made in this column, was sent 
to the Senate in due course, but it is 
intimated that it is likely to be held 
up for a while at least by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations until in- 
vestigation can be made of the Lewis 
correspondence and of some other 
circumstances, There is a feeling in 
the committee, and outside of it, that 
sO important a diplomatic post, in a 
country with which such questions 
are pending as that of Jewish-Ameri- 
can passports and the lack of a com- 
mercial treaty, should be filled by a 
man who contemplates serious and 
steady work rather than a sort of va- 
cation. . Moreover the suggestion at- 
tributed to Mr. . Pindell that. he 
should -have a share-in the designa- ~ 
tiom ‘of postmasters in the Peoria dis- 
trict with a view to services which 
they might render his newspaper, en- 
ters into the situation. 


_A ‘DEMINISHING INFANT MOR- 


FALPTY: 


‘A movement which has not made 
much of a racket nor been utilized 
to bring its promoters into the po- 
litical limelight is that for the reduc- 
tron of infant mortality in the great * 


citres. Pure milk and attention to 
sanitary conditions are the chief 
agencies and it is marvelous how 


much has been accomplished through 
them. The latest statistics show 
that, in New York city for example, 
where the infant death rate in ] 
was 28.8 per cent., in 1908 it had been 
reduced to 13.8 per cent., and in 1912 
was only a little over ten per cent. 
It is estimated that this improvement 
means the saving annually of from 
20,000 to 30,000 infant lives which 
would have been forfeited a quarter 
of a century ago, to the bad condi- 
tions,then prevailing. 


BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Paul Armstrong, author of “Alias 
Jimmy Valentine,” “The Romance of 
the Underworld,” “The Deep 
Purple,” “The Escape,” and many 
other melodrama’, has again ven- 
tured into the vaudeville field as a 
playwright and producer, this time 
with a one-act satire entitled 
“Woman. Proposes.” This little 
comedy is based upon an idea new to 
the stage. The author, Paul Arm- 
strone thinks it is high time the 
truth were known about just how 
men wlio really have an idea of 
marrying, suddenly find themselves 
wedded and settled down. The Avons 
Comedy Four, just returned from 
Eurove, will make their first Boston 
appearance intwo years and Trovato, 
the eccentric Filipino wizard of the 
violin, will offer a wonderful medley 
of popular and classical airs on his © 
instrument. Other features will be 
Marie Lo and company in “Porce- 
lain,” a magnificent series of real re- 
production of the world’s most fam- 
ous Dresden and other chinaware in 
gorgeous living tableaux; Five Har- 
vevs, sensational aerialists, and many 
other attractions yet to be  an- 
nounced, 
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WINSHIP THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of yen Presented in the Language 
o 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element through 


Action, Rhythm, and Sound. Superior to any other series of primary 
readers ever published in Simplicity of Method, in Literary Content, 
and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable either as Basal or Supple- 


mentary. The Teacher’s Manual provides daily lessons, worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. 


Primer... ... 300. Second Reader .. . 
Wibat They Say of Us First Reader . . ,36c. Manual. , . . . . SOc. 
From a New England College President : THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING 
ll pleased with Mr. N—— and I hope he will 
om — by are indebted to yeu for cecommending him. ENGLISH T0 FOREIGNERS 
1 iate your efforts in my behalf and cap only say that A new and valuable aid in the teaching of English to foreigners, 
From a Massachusetts Teacher: 45¢. 
I thank heartily f t attention. It is just 
join your Agency. Every one friends GOODWIN’S COURSE IN SEWING 
shall hear of ay Agency, and I shall use all my influence to By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 
have them join it. A practical and thoroughly greet course, completely illustrate d for 
From a Maine High School Principal: Soaks 
Now, I frankly tell that I ha *t much use for n- 
cies, Dat there was some thing about your Be sesoaa Book I., 50c. Book II.,60c. Book III., 60c. 
t n, a me. 
THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 
From a Connecticut Grammar Master: By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
I wish I had been in your hands earlier in my work as a Professor ef Educatiesal Psychology in Teachers Coj- 
teacher. I shall always remember the way in which you lege, Columbia University 
have Gene all you A radical departure. Exercises form, eliminating the 
copying of examples by a and saving both time and eye-strain. 
Register Now for Next Season table for use with mpi ~ ae 
ad 
ALVIN F Pp Pupil’s Edition 10¢ each Teacher’s Edition 15c each 
5 § BEACON STREET FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
Distance T 


—— = 
| Mind-Body-Voice-impression and Expression co- 
00 0 ordinated for growth and development. 
Courses for teachers, speakers, readers, dramatic 


artists, creators of pageants, singers, and for all. 
Special classes for defects of voice and speech. 


TF ete calls for trained teachers than can be sup- 
plied. 
Send for circulars regarding Summer Terms, 
Home Studies, Special Training for Teachers, Dr. 
ples Curry’s Books (greatest help to teachers and students). 
Con Address Dean, 301-20 Pierce Building, Copley 
President Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Expression 


‘I feel quite sure that the use of these large pencils and paper with wide spaces in the primary grades 
has been fully justified by our results in writing in these grades."".—A ScHooL SUPEXINTENDENT. 


First—DLXON’S BEGINNERS 
Then—DIXON’S SPECIAL BLACK 


Thereafter— DIXON’S HIGH SCHOOL 
THEY ARE MADE IN JERSEY CITY 


If you do not know ‘‘ The Big Three,”’ you do not know the latest step in the making of Lead Pencils for 
School use—a distinct advance—and you should write for samples to 


JOSEPH. DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY city, 
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| FINAL WORD IN 
. | 
4 | | 
ae TYPEWRITER EFFICIENCY IN ENGLISH IS LAID 
| E. ; Has been written by the BY USING 
| T. HARRIS’ ADVANCED 
Underwood ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
ae For High and Normal Schools | 
Operated by Margaret B. Owen at the un- 
a precedented rate of 125 net words a minute It presents and develops the subject by a strong 
4 q for one hour, it wins, for the eighth consec- inductive method, and consists of a series of care- 
i :| : utive year, possession of the fully graded examples leading the pupil easily 
ie through the rules and principles. The abundant 
BT ‘ examples and exercises are taken wherever possi- 
NG | Thousand Dollar Silver Trophy Cup ble from standard authors, and the names of the | 
at : authors are invariably given. The pupil is thus in- 
3 i UNDERWOOD troduced to the best forms of literary expression. 
: A student who works carefully throngh this book ’ 
ae: +f :) cannot fail to attain a fundamental knowledge of 
— “The Machine You Will Eventually Buy ” correct usage of the English language. Cloth, 511 
49 4 : . pages. List price, 80 cents; mailing price, 96 cents. 
| 
1 Underwood Typewriter Company,lucoporated | | World Book Company | 
Home Office: YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
| Underwood Building, New York ‘J !Weétern Office: 104 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO | 
i} “Principal Cliles Southern Offices FOURTH NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, ATLANTA | 
| New Idea in Education 
| i HROUGH music the Musical Art Series offers'a new idea in education. It: aims ‘to ie. 
f i nish standard appealing music of every class in a form at once cony enient, econcmical, 
ur | || <practicalpand artistic. This method should lead toa broader knowledge and keener appre- 
‘ciation of the best music. |. 
a ; ( Each book (except Standard Song Classics) \will-be, uniform in size, » binding and price. 
5 = 4 
4 | Volumes Just Published 
_ Standard ‘Song Classics - 60 cents Standard Popular Songs - {0 cents 
Fifty Standard - 10 cents Familiar Song Classics cents 
Ready Next Month 
— Each Votume, 10 CENTS { 
a } Patriotic Songs of Twenty-one Nations Standard College Songs 
Standard Folk Songs _ Familiar Operatic Classics 
GINN AND COMPANY 
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A E. WINSHIP, Editor 


LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


ALONG THE MAINE COAST—(II) 
EDUCATIONAL YACHTING. 


When one has the consciousness that he knows 
quite thoroughly all the highways of American 
travel he begins to have a craving for experiences 
in the by-ways. 

A year ago I had three weeks and hundreds of 
miles of automobiling in the out-of-the-way 
stretches of Oregon, and a year before that I had 
the great luxury of a trip among the Evangeline 


after fifty-four out-of-the-world ports on these 
islands. His work and world are unparalleled 
elsewhere on any coast. For short it is called the 
“Coast Mission.” His one helper is Rev: Hannah 
Jewett Powell, who lives ashore at one or other 
of the fifty-four stations while Mr. MacDonald 
lives on the wave, visiting all the ports, helping 
them industrially, educationally and religiously, 

The state of Maine is interested, financially, in 
the education -of the children in these fifty- 
four island stations, and State Superintendent 


— 


THE YACHT SUNBEAM 


people who fled from Acadia and settled south of 
the St. John river, at “the top of the world,” the 
Mattawamkeag country. 

But the luxury of luxuries was a week on 
the Sunbeam, among the islands of the  rock- 
bound coast of eastern Maine, sometimes thirty 
miles out to sea. 

The Sunbeam was the home of State Super- 
intendent Payson Smith and myself by night and 
by day, in storm and sunshine, in rough seas and 
peaceful harbors, for nearly a week. 

The Sunbeam is a_ beautiful yacht, costing 
$7,000, built a year ago, sixty feet long and fif- 
teen feet wide, with every ashore luxury from per- 
fect kitchen to flush closet laboratory. 

One would need to be a millionaire to have 
‘greater comfort on the wave than. we had in 
the Sunbeam, which was built in. 1912 for the 
coast mission by Mrs. John S. Kennedy of New 
York, in winter, and Bar Harbor in summer. 

How did this luxurious trip happen? Well, 
it is a good deal like a fairy tale. “Captain” 
Alexander P. MacDonald, while on the Sun- 
beam, is the Reverend Alexander P. MacDonald 
when on land, and on sea and on land he is the 
“Maine Sea Coast Missionary Society,” looking 


Payson Smith was to make his first visit, the first 
visit by any educational official to some of these 
stations, and I had the luxury of being his com- 
panion on this trip, and the first “lecturer” to visit 
some of these island settlements. 

Any detailed account of the visits would virtually 
be a breach of faith, but in general it may be said 
that the people on these islands are, as a rule, 


fisher folk, not poor, not ignotant, not immoral, . 


but far out of range of public travel. 

We went to one island that had its first politi- 
cal visit last spring at the special congressional 
election. The politician who came was a Demo- 
crat, and though the islanders had usually voted 
the Republican ticket there wa’ not a Republican 
vote at this election. They are remarkably ap- 
preciative of attention. 

On one of the far-out-to-sea islands we found 

three villages, two post-offices, 800 people, with 
only one piuper, and four of their young people 
graduated from a state normal school this 
year. 
; There were fascinations in the study of every 
point we visited. There was much of encourage- 
ment, religiously and, educationally, all along the 
coast. 
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HYGIENE AND INDUSTRIAL CIVICS’ 


CORNELIA B, RODMAN 
Vocational Councilor, Somerville Industrial School for Girls 


So far as I know, there is no law more univer- 
sal in the various states of our union than the 
one making the teaching of hygiene compulsory 
in our public schools. Also, so far as I have been 
able to observe there is no subject taught in our 
schools which is so generally disliked and 
neglected by both pupils and teachers. Is it, 
then, worth while to make the teaching of 
hygiene compulsory, and, if so, must it of 
necessity be dull and uninteresting? 

Among the many subjects which the state con- 
siders and seeks to control for its citizens, there 
is none which occupies so prominent a place as 
the question of health. The health laws of the 
state of Massachusetts make an _ appreciable 
volume, and the amount of money spent for pro- 
tecting the health of the citizens of Massachu- 
setts surpasses that spent for any other purpose. 

Good health is a necessary foundation for suc- 
cess in any walk of life. In spite of some noted 
exceptions, this is a universally acknowledged 
fact, and no employer wishes to engage workers 
who are not strong. Poor health means _in- 
efficiency. 

It is quite possible through the teaching of 
hygiene to make children realize the fundamental 
place which good health holds in the world, and 
to bring them to a consideration of their own 
responsibility to the community and the state in 
this respect. By a combination of civics and 
hygiene this can be done, and done in such a vital 
and interesting way as to appeal to young people 
in school. 

Hygiene in the past has been too often a thing 
apart, detached from the actual facts of life. 
Much of it*has been a smattering of physiology 
and discussion of the organs of the body, known 
only from pictures in books, or else it has con- 
sisted of a number of set rules, none of which 
were observed by the adults who taught them, 
arid many of them utterly impossible for the 
children to carry out, some of which would 
not benefit them if they did. There is no sub- 
ject in which the personal equation is of so great 
importance as in the laws governing health, for 
that which is of benefit to one is absolutely wrong 
for another. Yet there are certain fundamental 
principles governing health and disease, and we 
can all unite in an observation of these. 

The two things, then, which we wished to ac- 
complish in our work in hygiene at the Somer- 
ville Industrial School for Girls were, first, to 
have these girls realize the large place which the 
subject of health occupies in the world in which 
they live and work, and, second, to learn how far 
they many control their own health. To this 
end, we kept constantly before the minds of the 
pupils their own responsibility in this matter. 
Two points were constantly emphasized, the 
need for personal hygiene, which is largely under 
the control of the individual, and civic hygiene, 


® Address at American Institate of Instruetion, Bethlehem. N. H, 


which is under the control of the city or state; 
and because we are an industrial school we em- 
phasized industrial civics. 

Briefly, the method of approach to this sub- 
ject was as indicated in the remainder of this 
discussion. Good health is dependent upon two 
factors, heredity environment. The _in- 
fluence of heredity, which is not under our con- 
trol, was explained to the class and they were 
urged to consider their responsibility toward 
future generations. Emphasis was laid upon the 
importance of taking care of their own bodies and 
of considering marriage seriously, choosing for 
a husband the man whom they would like to see 
the father of their children. Environment, be- 
ing an all comprehensive term, includes most of 
the civics and hygiene of the course. First, we 
talked over the meaning of the word, and the 
class made a list of the elements which go to make 
up environment. This list formed the basis of 
our course. It consisted of the following: Air, 
Food, Water, Work, Recreation, Sleep, Exer- 
cise, Friendship, Clothing and Shelter. Next we 
consider why these, how 
much we need, and in how far 
an individual can control for himself the 
amount and kind of each. These are some of the 
questions which occupied us during the year, and 
led us to a study of civics, including a discussion 
of laws, conditions of labor, public sanitation, 
and personal hygiene. It must be kept in mind 
that this outline was made by the class. Much 
of the personal hygiene seems so simple as to be 
unnecessary to mention, but I believe it is more 
practical because of its simplicity. No one text- 
book was used, although it was found necessary 
to consult several. Much of our most useful in- 
formation came from co-operation with public 
agencies such as the board of health and factory 
inspectors, from whom we obtained copies of laws 
concerning health. 

I shall now give the outline which was worked 
out by the class last year. In another school or 
with another group it would vary considerably in 
detail, but in general the fundamental principles 
governing health and disease would be covered. 

Air—Fresh air is an _ essential to life. We 
realize how important it is only when we re- 
member that no one can live for more than a few 
minutes without it. In order to understand the 
importance of air we must first know how it is 
used in the body. This led to a discussion of 
the lungs, the combination of oxygen with food 
and the formation of new body tissues. How 
much is the matter of a supply of pure air under 
our control? Here came personal hygiene. The 
class mentioned the ways in which we may se- 
cure fresh air. 

(a) By avoiding crowded and badly ventilated 
spaces, theatres, street-cars, and other buildings. 

(b) By keeping our personal dwellings clean 
and free from poisonous products of decomposi- 
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tion. (Leaky gas-pipes, toilet conveniences, 
tobacco smoke, etc.) 

(c) By keeping the houses from being over- 
heated, and by supplying a sufficient amount of 
moisture in the air in winter. 

(d) By living as much as possible in the open 
air. 

(e) By sleeping with windows open, and by 
keeping them open to air and sunlight during 
the day. 3 

(f) By dusting with a damp cloth to remove 
particles of germ-laden dust in the home. ° 

(g) By deep breaths through the nose. 

Next, came the discussion of the way in which 
the state seeks to control our air supply. This 
is our civics. Under this came a discussion of 
the factory laws regarding ventilation, the public 
parks and playgrounds, the street-cleaning de- 
partment, the anti-spitting law, building laws 
regarding air-space per person, the provisions 
for removing garbage, ashes and sewerage, and 
the anti-smoke laws. 

Food.—In the same way the subject of food 
was studied. First, the uses of food, to build the 
body, to furnish energy, to furnish heat, ete. 
Then the parts of the body which are concerned 
in digestion and assimilation were considered. 
The subject of digestion was taken up more in 
detail than any other physiologic process because 
of its importance and because the individual has 
so great a control over the matter of nutrition. 
Each organ taking part in digestion was studied 
carefully. In connection with the mouth, the 
care of the teeth was emphasized, and the pupils 
were encouraged to have all necessary dental 
work done as soon as possible. In connection 
with the study of the large intestine the im- 
portance of the excretion of bowel-waste was 
emphasized. Constipation is a very common dis- 
order among working women, and the causes, 
which may be traced to improper habits of eat- 
ing, tea-drinking, etc., are .important for con- 


_ sideration. 


Personal hygiene plays such an important part 
in proper nutrition that much time may be 
profitably spent on this subject. The class made 
the following outline for the study of food:— 

(a) Proper care of the teeth. 

(b) Necessity for eating slowly and for chew- 
ing food. 

(c) Relaxation and cheerfulness at meals. 

(d) Rest before and after eating. 

(e) Regularity in eating. 

(f) Choice of well-balanced ration, to include 
some fat, proteid and carbohydrate in each meal. 

(g) Govern diet by occupation and season of 
year. 

(h) Choice of drinks, water, tea, coffee, milk. 

Under the head of civics, came the discussion 
of the pure food laws and the granting of 
licenses to sell food. 

Water.—In a similar way a study was made of 
the hygienic uses of water. The uses of water for 
drinking, bathing and general cleanliness were all 
considered. Personal hygiene included a 
knowledge of the purity of the water supply 
(especially important in the country where the 
supply may come from a spring or well). The 
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important role which water plays in the consist- 
ency of all structures of the body and the 
necessity for abundant quantities daily was em- 
phasized. Under the subject of bathing a 
general study of the needs and methods was 
studied. The warm bath for cleansing and the 
cold bath for stimulation were discussed. 
Under “general use of water for cleanliness” 
there is abundant opportunity for the lesson that 
“cleanliness is next to godliness.” In a con- 
sideration of the civics regarding water, we 
studied the methods employed by the state to 
conserve and protect from all contamination an 
abundant and never-failing supply of water. 
Water analysis, reservoirs, public baths, drink- 
ing fountains and the individual drinking-cup, and 
other similar evidences of the state regulation of 
water were discussed. 

Work, recreation, sleep, exercise and friend- 
ship were taken up in relation to the nervous 
system, which was studied carefully. The brain 
was compared to the superintendent of the 
factory directing all the work which goes on in 
the body. The spinal cord with its reflex centres 
was compared to the foremen who have control 
of certain parts of the work, and the nerves were 
compared to the telephone system which con- 
nects all parts of the factory. 

The necessity for work as an outlet to. bodily 
energy was shown. The importance of con- 
genial work, the injury which results from long- 
continued work, the necessity for regular and 
sufficient sleep, the formation of habits, good and 
bad, the formation of friendships which are help- 
fully stimulating, and the necessity for the right 
sort of recreations and exercise are all considered 
in a practical way. 

Under personal hygiene the following outline 
was made up from the points brought out by 
different members of the class:— 

(a) Importance of forming right habits of 
posture, thought, concentration, cheerfulness, 
etc., when young. 

(b) Necessity for sleep. 

(c) Recreation which gives us opposite en- 
vironment to that of our work. If out-of-door 
occupation, let recreations be study, music, 
libraries, picture galleries, theatre, etc. If 
indoor occupation, seek recreation in muscular 
exercise, walking, golf, tennis, swimming, danc- 
ing, ete. 

(d) If possible, choice of occupation which is 
congenial. 

(e) Wise choice of friends and wise use of 
spare time. 

In a consideration of public hygiene or civics, 
we studied the ways in which the state provides 
recreation by playgrounds, parks, museums, 
libraries, etc. The anti-noise movement which is 
being considered_now was also discussed. The 
waste of nervous energy from unnecessary noises 
is great in our cities. What can we do to keep 
homes quiet, and to lessen the nerve-racking 
noises of the city? The sane Fourth of July 
movement comes in here for consideration, 

Shelter and Clothing. —Two ways of protecting 
the body are studied in the same general way. 
The individual's ability to control (in part) the 
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kind of house in which he shall live was dis- 


‘cussed, as to 


(a) Location—near work, according to in- 
come, supply of air, sunshine, quiet, etc. 

(b) Simplicity of furnishings—furniture for 
comfort and use rather than for ornament— 
avoid over-crowding with draperies, etc. 

(c) Cleanliness of house. 

Under the head ,of civics we discussed the 
building laws which regulate height, number of 
windows, safety in structure against fire, fire- 
escapes, etc. Every girl who is. to enter the in- 
dustrial world should know the state laws regard- 
ing the safeguarding of employees against fires 
in factories. Any neglect on the part of the em- 
ployer to furnish these means of protection 
should be reported to the proper authorities by 
the employee. More stringent laws controlling 
the smoking habits of the employee who by 
carelessness in the disposition of matches, 
cigarette stubs, etc., endangers the lives of his 
fellow-employees, are greatly needed. 

Clothing—Under this heading comes a 
practical consideration of the matter of dress 
and personal adornment. The following outline 
was made by the class:— 

(a) Dress according to weather—protecting 
the body from extremes of heat, cold and damp- 
ness. 

(b) The necessity for wearing loose clothing 
to allow normal action of bodily parts. 
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(c) Selection of clothing for comfort, dura- 
bility, and not alone for fashion. 

(d) The purchase and use of clothing made 
under right working conditions so far as we may“ 
choose in the matter. 


Under civics we discussed the laws governing 
the manufacture of textiles and clothing, the 
sweat-shop, home and factory conditions of 
labor. 

There are a-few other subjects which we con- 
sidered in our course in hygiene. These were 
grouped under the general head:— 

Protection of Special Functions our 
school, the Industrial School for Girls, chief 
among these was the study of menstruation, and 
the care of the body during that time. Under 
this came a discussion of the laws governing the 
working-hours of women and children. The care 
of the special senses, the shading of extremely 
bright lights in work-rooms as a_ necessary 
measure in the protection of the eyes, is very 
important. 

The outline is given only as a suggestion as to 
a method by which we may link up to every-day 
human interests a subject which in itself may be 
as dry as dust, but when vitalized in a practical 
way may become one of the most far-reaching 
in its benefits to young pupils in our public 
schools. 


THE RECITATION 
PRESIDENT JOHN GRIER HIBBEN 
Princeton 

The recitation belongs to an age when books 
were few and schools were established to impart 
knowledge and to test the learner’s absorption of 
facts. To recite is to cite once more, to tell 
again, to repeat. The present age has little use 
for this process. It wants men and women who 
think, not who repeat what they have learned. 
Exercise in thinking is not gained from recita- 
tions as they are conducted in schools. A teacher 
prepares a lesson for the purpose of teaching it. 
This is not what is needed at all. It is a person 
to stimulate, inspire, and direct the thought 
processes of children. The children have in- 
stinctive tendencies to inquire, to compare, to 
judge, to express. These processes make think- 
ing. 
Much of the work done by teachers in school 
prevents thinking. Diagrams, pictures, stere- 
opticons, rules as commonly used, all promote 
unquestioned absorption of ideas by children. 
When you are absorbing you are not thinking. 
When you do too much you become incapable of 
thinking at all. A teacher should mot prepare 
herself to meet her class by mastery of a lesson. 
That is essential, but it is secondary. A teacher 
should prepare by realizing that she will come 
into the company of minds in which are pent up 
potentialities of action. What action is she go- 
ing to direct? How is she going to direct it? It 
is not a good use of the hour for the-teacher to 
test the knowledge of .the children by having 
them repeat what they have gained from her or 


from books. The repetition of knowledge in the 
torm in which it was absorbed is not a _ proper 
action with which to fill the school time. 

Years ago all the current theories of education 
repudiated knowing as the prime purpose of go- 
ing to school. It is not the teacher’s business to 
get children to know their lessons. That is 
secondary and necessary. The teacher who aims 
at that gets no further, and does not even effect 
her inadequate aim. The teacher must not rest 
content with being a mirror. She must bea pro- 
voker and director of thought. A boy must ex- 
pect to come to classroom as to a place of chal- 
lenge to a combat of ideas. His innate tenden- 
cies are to think for himself. Formal and _sys- 
tematic education stifles his mind. The recita- 
tion of things learned, in the form learned, the 
repeated drill without new adaptations, new 
thoughts, kills mental power. The longer the 
boy attends the school the stupider he grows. 

Every staple subject can be treated as a basis 
for exercise in judgment, debate, mental alert- 
ness. The teacher must stop telling all that she 
knows and set the children to get it from her by 
intelligent questioning. The teacher must aban- 
don the mediaeval function of final arbiter on alt 
questions. The thing must not be true because 
the book or teacher says so. She must ask ques- 
tions about which there is and should be differ- 
ence of opinion. The majority of the conclusions 
of the world in social affairs must remain tenta- 
tive statements. The tendency of the school is 
to dogmatism, unvarying decision and absolute 
truth. In this direction school can be seen to un- 
fit its members for actual life—Report of address. 
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A new race arises, 

Hearty, filled with sweeter mirth: 
The teachers mould its beauty, 
They’re the ones that rule the earth! 


We've grown deaf to smooth-tongued statesmen, 
We've lost faith in sword and gun: 

There’s a teacher in the White House, 

A new era has begun ! 


The preacher ruled at Plymouth, 
When he groaned of “‘Adam’s Fall’’; 
In the days of old Abe Lincoln 

"Twas the lawyer knew it all ; 

Then the people grew luxurious, 

And the doctor came to call ; 

Now we know the teacher saves us 
By beginning when we're small. 


When creeds no longer bound us 

We forgot them with a smile; 

When the law-courts lost their glamour, 
We studied germs awhile; 

Now sickness seems old-fashioned, 

But the teacher stays in style. 


And there’s room for newer teachers, - 
Fine courage make them great ! 
Columbia, the Mother of Heroes, 
Is calling them now—shall she wait ? 
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AFTERMATH 


KATHERINE GEAR WIGHTMAN 


“After reading the articles in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal last year, I narrowed my range of vision 
down to one public high school and finally down 
t6 one particular classroom. Truth compels me 
to.admit that the facts tallied in some directions 
with the estimate given in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, because the work failed to touch the 
students’ relations to life in a vital way, particu- 
larly in the civics class, where the opportunity for 
such relationship peculiarly exists. 

The list of twenty-five names of great people to 
be identified, which appeared in the Journal, im- 
mediately illumined the fact that my students 
knew more about Julius Caesar than they did 
about Jane Addams. This meant, not that the 
history teacher was to eliminate the crossing of 
the Rubicon but that the civics teacher was to 
make a new approach to her subject, opening up 
newspaper and magazine channels which had been 
well nigh stopped up through a supposed lack of 
funds. 

The students caught the spirit and drew on their 
own exchequer; people presented us with their 
own periodicals as soon as they were done with 
them, so that we soon had a magazine table with 
daily papers and a rather wide range of up-to-date 
material. 

Using this as our principal avenue of approach, 
instead of starting mechanically at the beginning 
of a textbook, we took up topically the questions 
then filling the newspapers, as campaign material 
for last November’s election. No one could have 
found a more glorious opportunity to initiate a 
new scheme than was afforded by the interest in 
the party crisis of 1912. 

We investigated all the party platforms, read 
pro and con, eliminating party bias as far as 
possible, but giving full swing to debate, and 
interviewing prominent citizens of all parties. 
We invited an eye witness to come in and give us 
an account of the two Chicago conventions last 
summer. 

Students were appointed to attend the political 
speeches made in neighboring cities, as well as 
our own, and bring reports of the arguments. 
Every phase of a subject which introduced even in 
a remote way new ramifications back into civic 
history or civic science was followed to its 
source, so that before the end of the term we had 
covered nearly the entire required textbook by 
means of reference work, besides using all of our 
library equipment on the assigned topics. 

We wrote to our state and national legislators 
for added material and called on the experiment 
stations, the State University, the Census 
Bureau, Customs House officers, and schools of 
civics and philanthropy for literature to help us in 
our work. 

We visited the court houses at the two county 
seats nearest us, attending trials and getting 
copies of many legal documents referred to in our 
work. We planned-a mock trial and carried out 
a session of legislature, in which all the stages of 
a bill were worked out and the laws of parlia- 
mentary usage illustrated. A ripple was created 
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when we sent out the sergeant-at-arms to compel 
the attendance of a quorum, for we had just read 
of a senator’s being brought in from a ball game- 
for this purpose. 

We memorized quotations from Washington, — 


“Lincoln and others, cqntaining lofty patriotic and 


civic sentiment. We had a detailed report of 
Curtis’ “Public Duty of Educated Men,” thus 
opening up a discussion of vote selling, tax-dodg- 
ing, neglect of attendance at the polls and other 
ethical phases of civic life. 

All the eloquence of the embryonic Demos- 
thenes was put into the speeches, pleading for 
local improvements before an imaginary audience 
of councilmen or the members of a school board. 
Schemes for enlarging the school building, ex- 
panding the curriculum, increasing the equipment, 
beautifying the grounds; schemes for street im- 
provements, public safety devices, public conven- 
iences; schemes for commercial improvements, 
such as damming the river to get water power; 
all these were advocated with eager enthusiasm. 
Many of the speeches were put into form by a 
local printer and read by the citizens, so that dis- 
cussion was rife and some of the schemes seem 
about to crystallize into action. ’ 

At the end of the term we swept rapidly through. 
the textbook, so as to get a bird’s-eye view of the 
subject as a whole, and then came a most fascin- 
ating handful of themes on “What the Study of 
Civics Has Meant to Me.” The fact that they 
were relating school work to life had never been 
mentioned to them, but scarcely a theme failed to 
mention it in a definite way as the principal 
value of the work. Many confessed that they 
had never read newspapers or magazines before 
and that a whole new horizon of interest had 
been added to their lives. Both the pros and 
cons of woman’s suffrage had been brought out 
without any expression of bias by the instructor; 
one girl admitted that she had approached the 
study of civics with indifference, if not aversion, 
and with a scorn for the suffragette, but that now 
she was an ardent advocate of woman’s right to 
vote and had a new-born pride in the fact that she 
was an American citizen. 


LIVES FOR DOLLARS 


[The following editorial is from the Pittsburg Press. 
It has a vital ring.] 

“Convicts we protect; children we exploit.” 

Hard words, these. It is the way the secretary 
of the national child labor committee puts it. It 
is true. That it is true is the hardest part of 
it. 

We accept child labor with all its horrors. 

We admit the claim of business men, our 
prominent citizens, that their - prosperity is 
founded upon the lives of children. 

If child labor is wiped out, if the lives of little 
boys and girls are not exploited these prominent 
citizens, who give the country its prosperity, 
would have to go out of business. They say so. 

Their profits hang upon the exploitation of 
these children. So between saving the lives of 
some 3,000,000 wage working children, exploited 
in the industries, and saving the dollars that grow 
from their graves, we decide in favor of business. 
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It means the sacrifice of hundreds of thousands 
of lives every year, and the sacrifice of hundreds 
of thousands of precious souls, minds debased 
and degraded, shrunken in ignorance, and even 
vice—but we save the business of these prominent 
citizens. 

When we made this decision we proved that all 
our talk, and fuss, about the welfare of children, 
the sacredness of child life, the beauties of child- 
hood, is simple, plain hypocrisy. 

We shed some tears over the lot of the unfortu- 
nates in prison, too, the other great army of the 
victims of society. We make much of our con- 
cern over the hard lot of the convict in our great 
prisons but at the worst we do something to prove 
that our interest in these outcasts of society is 
based in a genuine desire. . We cut down the num- 
ber of hours of grinding toil for convicts, and we 
refuse to give as much help to our little boys and 
girls who have enlisted, through cruel force, in the 
army of breadwinners. 

The eight-hour law was in force in state prisons 
before it was in the industries for the benefit of 
children. 

We talk much but we do more for the convict 
than for our own flesh and blood—faithful little 
workers who help feed and clothe us. 

In the new tariff law there is a clause that pro- 
hibits the importation of goods made by convicts. 
An effort was made to have incorporated in it, 
too, a clause prohibiting the importation of all 
goods made by children under fourteen years. It 
failed to pass. 

Its eyes were put out with an adverb, its teeth 
drawn with exemptions, then it was quietly put 
to death along with the exploited little children. 

Importers and captains of industry in our 
textile regions declared that their business 
would be ruined if the child labor clause were 
passed. So it was not passed. It was killed 
along with the babies. 

Now we can buy the goods exchanged for the 
lives of little children in any country of the world. 

Business has been saved. Profits are made se- 
cure. Our prominent citizens will go right along 
supplying us with that prosperity about which we 
talk so much and think so little. 

The rights of business have been vindicated, 
and made firmer than ever. We may feel happy, 
and contented, and prosperous, that our business 
rests upon the bone, and blood, and _ tissues of 
tender little boys and girls, as these well known 
prominent business men say, 
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THE AMBRICAN BAEDEKER 
MARY ALICE WILLCOX, PH.D. 
Professor Emeritus, Wellesley College 

Mary Antin’s “Promised Land” has been called 
the glorification of the American school teacher. 
To many readers it is an amazing revelation of 
the undreamed-of power that lies in the teacher's 
hands and of the wisdom with which it is fre- 
quently used. Yet she herself would be the first 
to admit how often her results fall short of her 
ideals. The little representatives of races but 
yesterday unknown to us even by name, are today 
using our language, saluting our flag, burning with 
emotional patriotism for our country, but they 
are also in all haste forgetting their homeland, 
despising its tongue, its restraints and its tradi- 
tions, and looking with contempt even upon the 
parents who are its most immediate representa- 
tives. Every thoughtful teacher must have 
pondered with anxiety the fact that the children 
of the foreign-born contribute a disproportionately 
large number to our criminal class. She must 
have asked herself many times how the school 
could hinder that disintegration of the family 
which is so threatening a phase of the whole prob- 
lem. Every such teacher will welcome the news 
of a new aid in her difficult task. This aid is a 
little handbook for the newcomer which has been 
styled an immigrant Baedeker. Written origi- 
nally for the mature immigrant, it has been found 
available for children as well as for adults in the 
day and evening schools. Educators are begin- 
ning to see the opportunity offered by a book 
which is not merely a textbook—by a book which 
may interest not only pupils but, through them, 
the older members of the families and that vast 
number of adults whom the evening schools fail 
to reach. They are beginning to realize that it 
may be used to establish that knowledge of 
American conditions on the part of the parents 
and that community of interests between parents 
and children which are so much needed. Only 
here and there as yet have its possibilities been 
perceived. It is proposed in this and a succeed- 
ing article, first, to describe the book and, second, 
to give a brief account of some of the ways in 
which it has been employed, for it is so unlike 
the ordinary school book that not a few teachers 
ask with bewilderment how they can use it. 

The Little Green Book—to use its popular 
name—is a compact little volume of about 100 
pages which aims to tell the newcomer in the 
simplest way the things he most needs to know. 
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‘I wish it were possible by some law to compel members of the staff of college depart- 
ments of education totake sabbatical years for the purpose of teaching in the public schools, 
then we should have somewhat less of the remote and uninfluential attitude often charac- 


terizing these instructors. —David Snedden, Commissioner of Education in Massachusetts. 
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It tells him, ‘fot example, where to go for work, 
how to learn English quickly and practically, how 
to care for the health, what are the laws that 
most concern him; but it tells also other things— 
a little of the history, the geography, the govern- 
ment of the country; and, best of all, it includes 
a few pages af personal advice, full of suggestions 
which make less difficult the adaptation to this 
strange new life. 

The actual preparation of the book was the 
outcome of infinite pains. Its author, John Fos- 
ter Carr, has an intimate and sympathetic 
knowledge of the immigrant class both in their 
European homes and in this country. Each sec- 
tion corresponds to an observed need; each as it 
was prepared was tested by reading it to im- 
migrants with the questions: “Do you under- 
stand? Is it clear? Is it what you want?” and 
with the unspoken questions always in the author’s 
mind: “Does it stir him? Is it the best way of 
approaching him? Is there anything which 
could annoy or offend?” 

The successive sections were submitted also to 
a different sort of test. They were presented for 
suggestion and criticism to some of the ablest men 
in the country. The one on laws contains a 
brief statement of those the immigrant needs to 
know; it was revised by Assistant District Attor- 
ney Embree, who has long specialized on the 
subject of the crimes of foreigners, The section 
on naturalization went to the head of the Naturali- 
zation Bureau in Washington. Questions of 
health and housing were passed upon by the vari- 
ous Officials of the board of health and by one 
of the ablest Italian doctors of the country. | 

The success of the book was immediate. Not 
only immigrants but their friends both in Italy 
and in America were enthusiastic in its praise. 
Mr. Carr was decorated by the King of Italy 
and received special honors at exhibitions in 
Turin and. Rome. Statesmen who are concerned 
with the future of our own country agreed with 
Senator Dillingham of the immigration com- 
mission, who wrote: “It is a service of the highest 
importance and one which has in it the promise 
of untold good both to all prospective citizens 
and to society.” 

The Guide was published in Italian in the sum- 
mer of 1910. This first version was presently 
followed by one in Yiddish and another in Polish, 
thus providing for the races to which belong the 
majority of our immigrants. These new versions 
were not merely translations, they were redactions 
carefully adapted in every part to the _ habits, 
temperament and racial peculiarities of the 
nationality addressed. That Americans unable to 
read any of the foreign lauguages used might 
understand just what was being done and might 
give their aid and sympathy, English transla- 
tions of the Italian and Yiddish versions were put 
forth. 

The success of a book is estimated by its selling 
power. In this day of many books and much ad- 
vertising, the Guide was made known only by 
letters, circulars, reviews .and the enthusiasm of 
its friends. As it is a work of philanthropy, un- 
endowed and unsupported by any society, it has 
been continually hampered financially,  Never- 
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theless over 22,000 copies have been sold and re- 
quests have been received for versions in twenty- 
four other languages. It has approved itself by 
every test as deserving of the praise recently 
given it in a legislative hearing, “Probably the 
very best for the immigrant that has ever been 
written.” 

The Guide is being used by both evening and 
day schools in various parts of the country. It 
sells for fifteen cents (postpaid twenty cents) 
and may be obtained from John Foster Carr, 241 
Fifth avenue, New York city. A_ brief article 
in next week’s Journal of Education will describe 
some Of the ways in which it has been found ser- 
viceable. 


- 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS 

[As seen by Dr. Kerschensteiner, superintendent of 
Munich, as written for Germans.] 

We Germans may boast of having given the 
public school to the world. We too may boast of 
having given it Pestalozzi and Froebel. We may 
also boast that no people even at this day has so 
systematized the public schools as we have, but 
we can no longer strut around in the toga of 


‘praeceptor mundi. The American public school 


system is but fifty years old, whereas the German 
system looks back upon 150 years of existence. 
There are some states and some cities in this young 
nation in which there are school organizations 
and educational acquirements that can compare 
with the best in the world and from which we 
Germans can learn as much now as the American 
once learned from us. 

The American child has an elementary school 
course of eight years, as is the case in Germany. 
It has annually about 900 hours of instruction, in 
its full course about 7,200 hours. In Bavaria the 
rural child has about 6,500; the city child 
(Munich), about 8,000 hours. In the United States 
the hours of instruction are devoted exclusively 
to seculiar instruction, whereas in Germany from 
one-fifth to one-seventh of the total time is de- 
voted to religious instruction. 

In the mother tongue (English literature, com- 
position, spelling), in music, physical training, 
geography and history the aims are about the 
Same as in Germany, only with this difference, 
that the well supplied school libraries and the free 
supply of histories, geographies and good readers 
give the children a far better insight into litera- 
ture than the poor readers and pitiful class 
libraries do in Germany. 

In drawing and in nature study and science the 
aims are also the same, but in the United States, 
in the nine cities I visited, wrong methods in the 
case of drawing and insufficient equipment in 
nature study and science prevent the schools from 
reaching their aims. This is all the more re- 
markable because it was not true of the high 
schools that articulate with the elementary 
schools. On the contrary the drawing methods 
in the high schools were such as_ to make it 
possible to carry out the aims; and the equipment 
in many schools for nature study, for biology, 
for physics and for chemistry surpassed in ap- 
propriateness, in abundance and in use anything 
that I have ever seen in the many countries, not 
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excluding Germany, that I have visited. In 
arithmetic and geometry the aims in the American 
schools are higher than they are in German 
schools. 

Especially in the intermediate schools of Bos- 
ton and New York, in which the upper classes 
are concentrated, did I find that clubs were de- 
veloping along excellent lines and having a good 
moral influence on the whole school. 

On one occasion, I visited P. S. 62 
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in New_. York, in. which there are about 
fifty classes Of the’seventh and ‘eighth years. As 
I entered the schoohthe morning exercises were 
in progress. About 1,200 children were singing 
a hymn. The three-part song had been most ex- 


cellently taught. I have rarely seen such ex- 


cellent discipline, not énly during the exercises 
but also in marching in and out of the assembly 


room. In this school there were eighteen clubs 
that met after school hours. is as 
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THE MODERNIZATION OF ARITHMETIC— (II) 


{Address before New Jersey Association.] i ae 


JOHN C. STONE 
State Nermal School, Montclair, New Jersey 


SOME THINGS TO OMIT IN ARITHMETIC 


1. Almost all manipulations with fractions 
whose demoninators are larger than sixteen. 
Especially addition and substraction of fractions 
with large denominators are rarely ever needed, 
for fractions that are to be added or subtracted 
in any of the practical affairs of life result from 
the relations of units of measure in the same 
table, as in measures of length, weight, capacity, 
etc. Fractions with larger denominators than 
sixteenths may arise in’ expressing a remainder 
in division, but one rarely ever expresses a re- 
mainder in this way. The division is usually con- 
tinued decimally to the desired degree of accuracy. 
A fraction with larger terms may arise from ex- 
pressing a ratio, but such a fraction will either 
be used as a multipler, and then it becomes 
merely a sign of operation—a multiplication and 
a division—or its value will be expressed deci- 
mally. In no legitimate case will fractions used 
in expressing remainders or ratios have to be 
added or subtracted. 

2. Almost all manipulations with any of the 
uncommon fractions such as seventh, eleventh, 
thirteenth and fourteenth. If the drill work is 
spent upon the fractions that may legitimately 
occur, the pupil will become as well acquainted 
with the relations that exist among the fractional 
units as with those that exist among the units of 
measurement, and he will not need to use long 
wasteful methods of computation to get results, 
but will be able to adopt methods found in com- 
mon life. Thus fractions may be changed to 
common units mentally and the number of these 
units added just as if they were numbers of in- 
tegral units. 

3. The Greatest Common Divisor. Before the 
introduction of our present decimal-place-value- 
system of writing numbers, the Euclidean or 
division method of finding the greatest common 
divisor of two numbers may have been necessary 
in order to reduce a _ fatio to its simplest form, 
but now a ratio is carried out decimally to the re- 
quired degree of accuracy. If it becomes 
necessary to reduce fractions to lowest terms, the 
like factors are canceled as found. No sane 
person is going to factor the terms, take the 
product of like factors, and then divide both terms 
by this product. In modern computation there is 


absolutely no need of the greatest common 
divisor. 

4. The Least Common Multiple. The only 
real application of the least common multiple is 
that of changing fractions to like units. If 
fractions are kept within their legitimate limits, 


‘the common denominators may be found by in- 


spection. In case large fractions are used, some 
simple factoring method of finding the least com- 
mon multiple becomes necessary, but the subject 
should be taught in connection with the. least 
common denominator of fractions, not as a topic 
co-ordinate with other processes of arithmetic. 

5. Indirect problems in fractions. Problems 
in which a part is known and all or some other 
part is to be found lend themselves to a very neat 
form of unitary analysis, and, by some, they are 
supposed to furnish valuable exercise in analysis. 
I refer to such problems as “99 is 1-8 more than 
what number?” “A car containing 91,000 Ib. is 
found to be 1-12 overloaded. How much must be 
removed?” “A merchant made 1-2 the cost when 
selling a suit for $24. How much did it cost?” 
Such problems have but small application in real 
life and the analysis is usually a stereotyped form 
furnished by the teacher. A pupil may be trained 
to solve such problems, but I doubt whether he 
is developing any mathematical power through 
such exercises. They should be given sparingly, 
if at all, and the solutions should be discovered by 
the pupil through some concrete or objective illus- 
tration. 

6. All obsolete tables and units of measures 
and those used in specialized vocations as troy 
weight, apothecaries weight, surveyors measure, 
etc., should be omitted. 


7. All indirect problems in percentage such as 
finding all or a part when some other part is 
given. These problems have little if any applica- 
tion in everyday life, do not contribute to the social 
insight of the pupil and are beyond the powers of a 
pupil below the eighth grade. A pupil may solve 
them earlier by a set form given by textbook or 
teacher, if he is able to recognize them as a type, 
but he seldom really understands the relations 
that exist. The solutions are usually stereotyped 
and mechanical. 

8. All indirect problems in interest, If the 
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MASSACHUSETTS STATE MEETING 


The Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association, 
Wallace C. Boyden, Boston Normal school, 
president, had an exceptionally profitable meet- 
ing in Boston on November 28. 

Dr. E. L. Thorndike of Teachers’ College, New 
York, explained clearly and suggestively the 
hopes that are entertained for definite results from 
the new effort to measure results in every school 
subject. His illustrations were from spelling and 
problems in arithmetic. 

Dr. Edward C. Moore of Harvard spoke in a 
delightfully clear and vivid manner of the im- 
portance of having a philosophy of education be- 
neath all educational activities, bringing out with 
simplicity and vigor the present-day demand that 
we concern ourselves with helping children by in- 
spiration and guidance to make the most of the 
mind they have. His keynote was that educa- 
tionally our mission is to help every child in every 
way we can to make of his mind that for which it 
was created. 

When the child enters school the teacher must 
do much for him in many ways, but the teacher's 
function in his education is less and less until it 
vanishes to nothingness before he finishes his 
college course, and from that time onward to the 
end the man must ordinarily wholly educate him- 
self. 

It is the chief mission of the school to so help 
the child in the sixteen years he is at school 
and college that he will be a wise and efficient 
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student for the rest of life. It was an unusually 
valuable address. 

Mr. Winship of the Journal of Education read 
a paper upon “Educational Progress.” 

Miss Jessie Field, Page county, lowa, gave a 
most enlightening, interesting and inspiring ad- 
dress on rurak school leadership, showing how in 
one county all conditions of rural life were im- 
proved, the homes benefited, the getting of a 
living made easier, and the art of living made 
more satisfactory because-of the rural-schools and 
the new spirit, methods and activities of the 
teachers. Miss Field was in a class by herself as 
a country life leader as she is in platform effec- 
tiveness. 

Superintendent Edward J. Tobin of Cook 
county, Illinois, who is achieving many things 
never before attempted in rural communities by 
redirecting rural school activities, set new and 
vital standards for teachers. He has given the 
rural teachers of Cook county larger and clearer 
visions, new inspiration, and greater efficiency in 
leadership. He told in an interesting way how 
he had met one distinctively rural problem after 
another, solving them by enlisting, first of all, the 
patrons of the school in holding any honorable 
means legitimate that captures the patrons so that 
they will support the schools with genuine 
heartiness. 

C. H. Lane of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture told of the literature of the 
department that is being issued and that is to be 
issued affecting rural schools and rural life. 

RICHMOND PROGRAM 

For the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence at Richmond, February 23-28, Presi- 
dent Ben Blewett, St. Louis, has prepared the 
following program: “Sociological Questions in 
School Co-operation,’ Edward T. Devine, New 
York city; “Distinctions Between Vocational and 
Cultural Education,” David Snedden, com- 
missioner of education for Massachusetts, and 
William C. Bagley, University of Illinois; ‘Part 
Time, Continuation, Shop, and Trade Schools,” 
R. J. Condon, superintendent, Cincinnati; H. P. 
Hughes, superintendent, McComb, Miss.; F. W. 
Thomas, supervisor of apprentices, A. T. and S. F. 
Railway; Lewis Gustafson, superintendent Ran- 
ken School of Trades, St. Louis; “Condition of 
Rural Schools,” Presented by United States 
Bureau of Education; ““Hopeful Experiments,” 
Mabel Carney, Normal, Ill.; Josephine C. Pres- 
ton, state superintendent, Washington ; Susie V. 
Powell, Jackson, Miss.; Cora Wilson Stewart, 
Moorhead, Kentucky; “The Foundation of Edu- 
cational Achievement,” Edward L. Thorndike, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University ; Report 
of Committee on Economy of Time in Educa- 
tion, H. B. Wilson, superintendent, Topeka; J. 
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F. Hosic, Chicago Normal College; W. A. Jessup, 
University of Lowa. 

Round Tables—State and County Superinten- 
dents, chairman, Augustus L. Downing, Albany, 
N. Y.; cities over 300,000 population, Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, superintendent, Philadelphia ; 
‘cities 25,000 to 300,000, Ernest O. Holland, super- 
intendent, Louisville; cities under 25,000, Eli E. 
Bass, superintendent, Greenville, Miss. 

“Determinants of the Course of Study,” A. 
Duncan Yocum, University of Pennsylvania; 
John W. Withers, Harris Teachers’ College, St. 
Louis. 

“Rural Schools in New York,” John H. Finley, 
‘commissioner of education; “Rural School Ad- 
‘ministration,’ a collaborated paper by Ellwood P. 
‘Cubberley, Leland Stanford, Jr., University, and 
Edward C. Elliott, University of Wisconsin. 

In connection with this meeting the National 
Council of Education and the Departments of Nor- 
mal Schools and School Administration of the 
National Education Association will also have 
sessions. President Robert J. Aley proposes to 
hold a session of the National Council on Monday 
evening, February 23, at which reports will be re- 
ceived from various members on the subject of 
“Health Problems of the American Public 
School.” The Tuesday morning session will be 
devoted to the work of the committee on “‘Stan- 
dards and Tests of Efficiency.” The Tuesday 
_afternoon program has not yet been formulated. 

In addition to the above the following organi- 
- zations will hold meetings during the week at 
.times when they will least interfere with the 
_programs announced above: National Society for 
tthe Study of Education, Society of College 
‘Teachers of Education, National Committee on 
/Agricultural Education, Educational Press Asso- 
«ciation of America, National Council of Teachers 
of English, Conferences of State Superintendents 
of Education and of Teachers of Education in 
State Universities with Commissioner Claxton, 
Conference of Teachers in City Training Schools, 
American School Peace League, International 
Kindergarten Union, National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
School Garden Association of America, National 
Association of Collegiate Registrars. 

The official headquarters will be held at the 
Hotel Jefferson, and the hotels Murphy and 
Richmond will be utilized for headquarters for 
commercial exhibits. The local committee, 
Joseph Saunders, chairman, is making prepara- 
tions that will surely mean much for the comfert 
of the visiting members. 


YOUNG FARMERS FROM NORTH AND WEST 
IN WASHINGTON 


When the Canning Club girls and the Corn 
Club boys from the southern states arrive in 
Washington on December 11, there will be boy 
and girl representatives of the potato, corn and 
canning clubs of the northern and western states 
to join them in receiving diplomas from the 
secretary of agriculture. They will also be 
shown the sights of the capital, their expenses 
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being paid by individuals and local or state organi- 
zations interested and not by the department. 

There will be twelve Canning. Club girls from 
as many of the northern and western states and 
fifteen or twenty boys, champion winners of 
the Potato and Corn clubs. Five states sending 
“potato boys” are Massachusetts, Ohio; Utah; 
Iowa and Michigan. Colorado will send a 
“Sugar Beet Club” boy who will be the champion 
sugar beet grower of the state, and the sole 
representative of the club work which has recently 
been started in this line by the department of 
agriculture. 

The successful club work in the South furnished 
an impetus for a nation-wide work and the youth 
of the North and West have taken up the national 
club work with much enthusiasm. In the  co- 
operative arrangement with the southern states, 
each state had a leader in charge of the club 
work whose expenses were paid, half by the de- 
partment and half by the local organizatiéns in- 
terested. The demands of the North and West 
have been so urgent that eight states are now 
waiting to pay half the expenses of this club work, 
but the department of agriculture has not at 
present the funds to furnish the other half. 

The individuals and local organizations 
throughout the North and West have been most 
enthusiastic regarding the work of the boys and 
girls. Last year five Congressmen from Illinois 
alone each furnished successful boy growers of 
corn with a trip to the capital. Other Congress- 
men from the New England states, New York 
and West Virginia brought club champions to 
the capital. 

A well-known society leader of Cleveland de- 
voted from three to four months of her time dur- 
ing the past year to organizing and promoting 
girls’ canning clubs. She paid visits to the 
126 girls in her county who have taken up the 
work, and among the girls who will shortly visit 
Washington are two champions of that district 
who come at her expense. Her two daughters, 
aged fourteen and sixteen years, are among the 
club members, and although not competing for a 
prize, they have done the work of raising 
tomatoes on a one-tenth acre plot and canning 
the products. 

In districts where corn does not grow readily, 
but where there are plenty of young people eager 
to grow something, it has been found that potato 
clubs are more satisfactory than corn clubs. An 
organization of boys and girls was started in 
Massachusetts to grow potatoes and there are 
now 18,000 young people enrolled there in 
potato work, most of them being boys, as the 
girls are encouraged rather to take up tomato 
raising and canning. Some girls, however, have 
shown interest in potato growing and have done 
particularly well in manufacturing home-made 
potato starch out of the unmarketable culls of the 
vegetable. 

Potato club work is going on in Idaho, Iowa, 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Upper Michigan, in 
parts of the Dakotas, in Minnesota and in Ohio. 
The young people engaged in potato growing 
range in age from ten to eighteen years. 
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These young people have shown a surprising 
amount of pluck and perseverance in meeting set- 
backs and unforeseen disasters. The cham- 
pion girl gardener and canner of New 
Jersey put up over 1,000 quart cans of 
tomatoes this year. 


BARR OF CALIFORNIA 

James A. Barr of California, manager of 
Bureau of Conventions of the Panama- 
Pacific exposition, was in Boston last 
week. He is on a tour of consultation 
with officers of societies in all leading 
American cities. Already two hundred societies 
have voted to hold their 1915 meeting with the 
exposition and the official board of nearly half 
as many more have voted to advise their societies 
to meet there. The membership of those that 
have already accepted is more than 600,000, and 
those societies that are sure to meet there have a 
membership of a million. 

The 1915 exposition is sure to be in every re- 
spect far in advance of any ever held. Its chief 
characteristic will be the spirit of demonstration 
and the entire absence of anything that is 
primarily for show. There will be many daily 
demonstrations for the entire time of the exposi- 
tion. Mr. Barr has a great vision and he is sure 
to see it realized. 

RATING READING 

One of the vexing questions in school life is 
the grading of reading. The fact is that it is a 
subject that can never be skilfully graded. No 
two persons, however expert, would come any- 
where near the same rating in an examination of 
a pupil or a class in reading unless by accident. 
Fortunately for the class or pupil the rating is al- 
ways high. For instance, the following ranking was 
attained recently in an eighth grade of forty 
pupils: In arithmetic fifty-one per cent., in gram- 
mar seventy-four, and in reading ninety. Evi- 
dently reading is a saving grace in many a 
school, and for many a pupil. Until there is 
some standard that is safe and reliable for judg- 


ing the reading it is wise to err on the side of _ 


charity. One thing is certain, that at present no 
eighth grade pupil can be denied promotion on 
account of reading. 
PORTER SCHOOL ONCE MORE 

On September 4 we gave an extended notice of 
the Porter school, Kirksville, Missouri. That was 
an account of the first year’s work. It presented 
the facts regarding the translation of a rural 
school, and the matchless results of school 
gardening about a teachers’ cottage. This time we 
record a no less marvelous transformation of a 
farm community. Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey, 
the teacher of this one-room school, is making and 
breaking several records. The latest is the hold- 
ing of a branch agricultural short course by the 
agricultural department of the State Univer- 
sity. It is said to be the first time that such a 
short course has ever been held in a rural school- 
house. The attendance was upwards of 200, 
with practically every farmer in the Porter dis- 
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trict among the number. The children of this 
one-room school had an interesting part in the 
exercises, much to the delight of all visitors as 
well as of their parents. 

Kirksville, four miles away, the centre of all 
such functions heretofore, played suburb to the 
Porter school most graciously, the State Normal 
school professors furnishing vital features of the 
program, and the Commercial Club of the city 
became so deeply in earnest that a 
county experiment station is likely to result. 

The short course was held) on two days 
with an evening session. It was a “booster 
meeting” for the farmers, for the social life of 
the Porter district and for the Porter school. 


a 


THE LATEST REBELLION 

Rhode Island has had the latest case of student 
independence. class struck because the 
teacher would not open the school with the Lord’s 
Prayer. A group of pupils asked the teacher if 
she would not recite the Lord’s Prayer the next 
morning and when she assured them that she 
would not they literally took to the woods. It 
was some days before quiet was restored. It 
required the principal, the superintendent, the en- 
tire board of education and some more people to 
get the children back to school some days later. 
Roger Williams! Religious independence! 
Well, it all fits into the times. The teacher re- 
belled against the time-honored custom and the 
children rebelled because she rebelled. Such is 
life just now. 


we 


Mayor Kline of New York reappointed Presi; 
dent Churchill, whom the women teachers gteatly 
desired him to reappoint, but in making the ap- 
pointment he severely criticised the teachers for 
wishing him to reappoint Mr. Churchill. He did 
what they wished him to do, but told them he was 
sorry they wanted him to do it. A small boy 
was told he could have a piece of pie and a scold- 
ing, or no pie and no scolding. Guess what the 
small boy said. 


Dr. Maria Montessori arrived in this country 
last Wednesday, speaks in Washington on Sat- 
urday of this week, and will speak in the leading 
cities while here, leaving for Italy about the 
twentieth. She is here under the auspices of the 
Montessori Association. Arrangements are made 
through Dr. S. S. McClure of New York. 


Nothwithstanding and nevertheless President 
Churchill of the New York city board of educa- 
tion has been reappointed to the board by Mayor 
Kline. 


Pittsburgh will give Dr. Davidson a unanimous 
and uniformly hearty welcome to his work there. 


Milwaukee has been very deliberately consider- 
ing whom to elect as superintendent. 


Department of Superintendence, Richmond, 
Va., February 22-28. 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
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(Continued from page 573. } - 


three indirect problems in interest have any use 
at all, that use is to bridge over the gap between 
arithmetic and the algebraic equation, and they 
should be solved, if at all, by algebra. They 
should be omitted from a course in arithmetic. 

9, All direct problems in interest when the 
time and rate are not consistent with those al- 
lowed in borrowing or loaning money. For no 
added power or skill is gained by using other 
data and false notions of business practices are 
thus taught. 

10. All methods of finding interest except the 
so-called “General Method.” If a pupil under- 
stands the general method (time x rate x princi- 
pal) thoroughly and can use it without error, he 
is much better equipped than if he has been taught 
many short. methods applicable to special rates 
for a particular number of days. It may be well 
to point out “The Banker’s Method” and the use 
of interest tables; drill to make their use auto- 
matic is a waste of time. 

11. All of partial payments. The subject of 
partial payments is so rare in actual life that it 
seems useless to spend time upon it in school. 
One who understands the principles of simple in- 
terest will have no trouble in computing the 
amount due on a note at the time of settlement if 
he ever has occasion to compute it in actual life. 

12. All problems in true discount. For notes 
are not discounted now by finding how much 
money at the time of settlement, if settled before 
due, will be required to equal the amount of the 
note at maturity. Bank discount now takes the 
place of true discount in all commercial trans- 
actions. 

13. Partnership. While the subject of 
partnership at one time closely conformed to 
business practices, that time has passed and hence 
it is but a waste of time to teach it now. 

14. Cube Root. This subject has no applica- 
tion needed in everyday life, and cannot be fully 
rationalized with a class in the grades, hence it 
cannot be justified either from disciplinary or 
utilitarian grounds. 

15. All problems in stocks and bonds except 
the simplest kind of real problems that give in- 
formation within the comprehension of the pupil, 
should be omitted. The same may be, said of 
taxes, insurance, duties and customs, etc. 

16. Simple and compound proportion as 
methods of solving problems. For more simple, 
less mechanical, and more economical methods of 
solution may be used for all problems that usually 
come under these topics. 

17. The measurement of the frustrum of a 
pyramid or cone. These rules cannot be de- 
veloped objectively. If given at all, they must 


be given without objective illustration. Their 
practical uses are so limited that they cannot 
be justified from a utilitarian standpoint, 


hence they have no place in a modern course of 
Study. 

18. Foreign exchange and the metric system. 
The use of foreign money cannot be brought into 
the other activities of the pupil either in or out 
of school. If the tables are learned, they cannot 
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be retained. The metric system should be studied 
when a need for it in the study of the physical 
science arises. If such use is not to be made of 
it, it should not be studied in the grades. 

19. The subject of longitude and time need 
not be taught except in so far as it leads to an 
understanding of standard time. 

20. All vocational arithmetic. By that term, 
I mean technical problems relating to a particular 
vocation. Problems of a general interest and 
which contribute to the social insight of a pupil 
are not included here, even if their chief use is 
found in some particular vocation. 

21. All problems subject to particular trade 
practices. Such problems as plastering, paper 
hanging, carpet laying, brick laying, floor laying, 
painting, etc., are subject to special rules giving 
approximate results. Any one acquainted with 
the fundamental principles of arithmetic and of 
measuring will have no trouble in solving these 
problems should he enter any of these trades, 
but to teach the “trade rules” would be a waste- 
ful use of time, and to solve such problems by the 
methods given in the textbooks will not give re- 
sults used in the trade. © 


CONCLUSION. 


There is danger that this movement toward an 
elimination of the logical puzzles, the obsolete 
material, the false situations, and the wasteful 
methods of the past will be misinterpreted by 
some. A seventh grade teacher recently asked: | 
“Don’t educators now consider arithmetic the 
least important of all the school subjects?” 
Some would make it appear that we would remove 
all the difficulties and substitute a simple easy 
course—that we are catering to the frivolous, 
pampering tendency of the times toward the treat- 
ment of children. 

The facts are that we are demanding a much 
more thorough knowledge of the subject than the 
pupils are now getting. All observers know that 
we are not getting results commensurate with the 
time spent upon the subject. Just as our daugh- 
ters after a year or two in domestic science are 
unable to go into their own kitchens and toast 
and butter a slice of bread or broil a steak, so 
after eight years of work with stuff called arith- 
metic our children cannot solve with accuracy the 
simplest problems encountered outside of the text- 
book. 

We are not, then, minimizing the importance 
of arithmetic, we are merely questioning the 
wisdom of using the matter and methods of the 
past. We are recommending that in place of 
continuing to employ the useless and ridiculous 
rubbish of the past the subject of arithmetic be 
made to harmonize with child nature and to con- 
form to the demands of present-day society. 

The public rightly demands that at the end of a 
grammar school course the pupil should be in 
possession of:— 

(1) accuracy and some speed in the fundamental 
processes ; 

(2) skill in simple mental calculations ; 

(3) power to estimate rather approximately the 
result in a problem; 

(4) economical methods of computation ; 
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(5) a mastery of common fractions and power 
to see and use fractional relations; 

(6) -absolute accuracy in the use of the decimal 
point ; 

(7) facility in the use of the common tables of 
weights and measures ; 

(8) a knowledge of common business forms and 
methods ; and 

(9) power to apply the knowledge gained in the 
schoolroom to simple everyday matters outside of 
the schoolroom. 


HAMMOND TESTS 

Superintendent C. M. McDaniel, Hammond, 
Indiana, is attracting much attention from an 
heroic effort he is making to learn the efficiency 
of the schools of his city. He says:— . 

“A tree is known by its fruits; a school, by its 
work. In these days efficiency is demanded of a 
school system in much the same way as it is de- 
manded of an industrial institution. More and 
more will certain phases of the results of the 
schoolroom be measured terms of 
percentage. Other phases never be 
measured by any standard. The unconscious in- 
fluence, good or bad, of the teacher is a strong 
factor in the development of character. Noth- 
ing can scale its potency.” 

He presents an elaborate report of achievements 
and failures of each grade in the eight school dis- 
tricts of the city. From an enrollment of 2,554 
there were in the last school year 279 failures, or 
10.9 per cent. 

The failures from the first grade are omitted 
as they all are essentially failures in reading. 
In the second grade no pupil failed in any other 
subject who did not fail in reading. The great 
number of failures is in the first grade. The num- 
ber of subjects in which pupils fail is highest in 
the fourth grade, shading downward slightly in 
the 5B section, with a decidedly better showing 
in the 5A section, which is about the same as that 
found in the 6B section. It is fair to infer, tak- 
ing into consideration all lines of work, that the 
place of greatest difficulty is in sections 4B, 4A 

Beginning with the third grade, the number of 
failures in each subject is fairly even. There is 
a striking coincidence in the 4B, each subject 
having the same number of failures.. The failure 
of 111 pupils in arithmetic, about 19.5 per cent. 
of the total failures (569) in subjects, is no more 
than might be expected, at least in a comparative 
way, as there are usually more failures in this 
subject than in any other. Taking the total en- 
rollment of 2,554, only one pupil in twenty-three 
failed in this subject. This could hardly be con- 
sidered anything else than a good showing. At 
first glance it might be inferred that the total 
failures (106) in reading are too high and it may 
be that they are. However, forty-nine of these 
failures are in the second grade. Passing on to 
the third grade the results indicated are more in 
favor of reading than any other subject. The 
question, like Banquo’s ghost, relative to the 
number of failures in the first and second grades, 
cannot down and it appears that a possible change 
in method and presentation might be advisable. 
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BOYS TO FIGHT FIRES 


“Two dozen fire don’ts,” compiled by George: 
D. Porter, director of public safety of the city of 
Philadelphia, are published in the September’ 
number of Boy’s Life, in an interesting illustrated - 
article entitled, “When There’s a Fire!” The: 
main part of the article deals with what all the 
boys should learn so as to be of efficient service 
in emergencies. Thousands of Boy Scouts all over 
the country are learning these things so they may 
earn “Firemanship Merit Badges.” 

The simple precautions he _ gives 
follows :— 


Don’t go into closets looking for clothing with 


are as 


a lighted match. 


Don’t kindle fires in stoves with kerosene. 

Don’t put hot ashes and coal in wooden barrels 
or boxes. | 

Don’t thaw out frozen water pipes with a torch 
or lamp. 

Don’t allow waste paper, excelsior, and rub- 
bish to collect. 

Don’t use gasoline for cleaning in a closed 
room. 

Don’t look for gas leaks with a match or 
lamp. 

Don’t allow lace curtains near gas brackets. 

Don’t allow oily rags near stoves or about the 
premises. 

Don’t allow sawdust to be used in cuspidors or 
on floors. 

Don’t throw waste paper in a fireplace. 

Don’t throw cigarettes or cigars away if 
lighted. 

Don’t keep matches in paper boxes or lying 
about carelessly. 

Don’t use snapping parlor © matches. 
them. 

Don’t forget that matches are the beginning of 
many conflagrations. 

Don’t hang your clothing near open fires or 
stoves. 

Don’t fill lamps after dark, 
lighted. 

Don’t allow rubbish in hallways or on fire 
escapes. 

Don’t burn leaves and dead grass on windy 
days. 

Don’t forget to have the chimneys 
home cleaned once a year. 

Don’t fail to look twice at everything that looks 
like fire. 

Don’t leave everything to the 
spect your own building. 

Don’t fail to notify the chief of the fire depart- 
ment of anything you may see that is dangerous 
and liable to cause fire, remembering that every 
day is fire prevention day. 

Don’t fail to give the representatives of the 
fire marshal or the firemen themselves every op- 
portunity to make a careful examination of your 
property. They are trying to help you. 


a 


Taboo 


and never wher 


of your 


landlord; in- 


T. C. W., New York: I have been a subscriber 
to the Journal for probably twenty years. As the 
years go by I appreciate the value more and 
more, It seems to grow better with each issue. 
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GEOGRAPHY FOR THE GRADES—{1) 


PHILIP EMERSON 
Cobbet School, Lynn, Mass. 


HOMES— THEIR LOCATION 

Geography: surely a joy to teach! Of course 
it is not so exact, simple, straight forward as 
number work; nor has every step in its develop- 
ment been standardized by “method 
texts” in abundance like reading; and results are 
not as easily displayed as with the other one of the 
three R’s. But it deals with life, it easily starts 
with what the children know, and it leads out by 
excursion, specimen and picture, story and map, 
to all children want to know. It puts to use the 
command over the three R’s the children are 
gaining. It broadens their outlook on life and 
broadens the work of their teacher. 

The old definition says geography deals with 
the earth as the home of man. This still holds, 
but today we start with the last word, man; and 
emphasize the second, home. It is the human 
element that appeals to children; it is the relation 
of man to the earth that constitutes the heart of 
geography. Now the people most interesting to 
children are after all their own folk and _ neigh- 
bors; and since the simplest and primary relation 
of man to the earth is that of location, the start 
of primary geography may well be the query as 
to where each pupil lives. This has the same sort 
of practical value as the later consideration of the 
position of places where great groups of people 
live—in New York or London. And in neither 
case should we stop with isolated facts or with 
an array of successive facts. Search for the rea- 
sons for facts, of ten simple facts, will in time 
lead to appreciation of principles that make the 
remembrance of many facts easy. Such general 
truths of geography have the value that rules 
possess in arithmetic and language. 

Johnny lives at 243 Main street. Or Timothy 
comes from over on the back road under the hill. 
They all, nearly all, live beside a public highway. 
Why? Ask them. They have to live there if 
the postman is to reach them, if they would 
readily drive straight to the store, or have the 
pleasure of seeing other people as they go and 
come. And where do most of the children the 
pupils know live? This question is best appre- 
ciated if the class take a walk to a hilltop or to the 
top of a building with commanding outlook. In 
Lynn, we go to High Rock, overlooking the city 
centre. The children point out their homes be- 
neath. They see the mass of homes on the plain. 
A train or two pass noisily and smokily through. 
Then all live near the railway that passes between 
highland rim and harbor head. But there were 
homes here before the railway was built. Then 
the town centre was to the west beside the old 
“Bay road,” Boston street today, which ran from 
settlement to settlement north from Boston Bay. 
Then, as now, Lynn homes were beside the main 
highway for traffic northeastward from Boston. 
See! There is a barge laden deep with coal com- 
ing up to the docks of Lynn harbor in tow of a 
tugboat. The freight steamer from Boston is in 
sight beside its wharf. Lynn, then, is the end of 


a waterway,—of many waterways. This fact led 
its first settlers to place their homes on the plain 
at the harbor head. So just as the children find 
it convenient to live beside the city streets, the 
city finds it advantageous to live beside the 
highways of the state and the world, and especially 
where main ways meet or cross. As long as 
geography is studied this primary rule will be 
helpful, even as 2 plus 2 equals 4 throughout all 
work in mathematics. 

While developing this principle—and there need 
be no haste to state it formally, let that come in a 
grammar grade if thought best—much practical 
work and drill is desirable. When the children 
tell where they live, let them tell how they go to 
and from school, to and from the store. Let them 
give directions for reaching their homes or pub- 
lic buildings, as to a stranger. This naturally 
leads to making street maps as a means of giving 
clear directions. When the hilltop lesson is 
given, a map should be drawn by the teacher— 
and by each child—showing the relative position 
and direction of the features seen, streets and 
homes particularly. A printed map—one for 
each pupil if possible—should then be used. 
Making maps is for the purpose of gaining ability 
to read maps. 

This map study necessitates teaching or re- 
viewing the points of the compass, and their re- 
lation to maps. It leads on to reading maps of 
places beyond vision. With children these are 
best introduced by pictures; a bird’s-eye view of 
New York city, showing the waterway of the 
Hudson and some of the railways terminating 
there; then a map of the vicinity; later a map to 
smaller scale showing whence river and railways 
come and whither steamer tracks extend. It all 
leads from the query as to where Johnny or Mary 
lives, and with natural interest it leads into funda- 
mental acquaintance with the topics of directions 
and maps and the broad view of the whole con- 
tinent and the round world that are customary 
and proper in primary geography. 

Some children live off the main road. In Lynn 
a‘few children live back from main roads of 
valleys and coastal plain, beside an upland granite 
quarry worked to provide street curbing. A few 
live out on the marshes beside the creek. Why? 
Their fathers are near their work as quarrymen 
or fishermen. Perhaps this is the real reason 
most of us live where we do. Most Lynn homes 
are crowded close to the shoe factories at the 
harborhead, beside the railway depot, or near the 
great plant of the General Electric Company, 
which adjoins deep water on the Saugus River be- 
side the railway. There most Lynn men go to 
their daily work. Many, too, are busy in team- 
ing coal and lumber, sand and cement, from the 
harbor to their destinations; or they are at work 
in the stores where the goods brought by rail or 
water are distributed for use in the city’s homes 
or in surrounding towns. They, too, live near 
their work. The outlying village of Wyoma cen- 
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tres where the old “Bay road” cro 
between the ponds, fdr) fhéré watenpowet 
available for factory use from early days, so 
people have lived there—near their work. And 
the farmers scattered round about—they live 
beside their work at field or pasture, and while 
their work usually centres at the dairy placed 
conveniently beside the highway to their cus- 
tomers, a home may be off the highway when the 
barns are near the farm centre of fertile fields. 
Homes and cities, then, are along the highways 
of movement, and clustered where there is work 
to be done. Work is most abundant where a 
main highway crosses another or meets several 
roads that separate toward many homes. Here 
there is work in factories and stores. So ocean 


ways stop at harbors, thence railways, river ways . 


and roadways radiate inland; there are many 
factories and stores; there are found the largest 
collections of homes. There is work also where 
roadways start at mines and quarries, and at 
fertile farmlands. There is work where road 
ways pass waterfalls, at the factories placed there 

These general truths should be clearly in mind 
of a primary teacher, but they need not be formu- 
lated by her pupils. In the primary years an 
abundance of impressions are to be gathered, a 
basis for generalizations at the right time. A 
valuable means to teaching something as to the 
location of the homes of the world in the primary 
school is found in a _ systematic collection of 
pictures of homes and groups of homes that show 
their relative position. They would include 
villages beside desert oases, the tents, movable 
homes, of desert nomads; homes on crags 
chosen for defence, bird’s-eye views of cities at 
river mouths, at harbor heads, where two. rivers 
unite, beside waterfalls, and the like. These views 
should be those of the great cities of the world 
whose location should be known to all persons 
throughout life, thus the work will from the start 
possess practical value as well as a basis fot 
general truth? Asa city and its physical sur- 
roundings are shown in a picture, the same cit) 
and the river or coastal feature related theretc 
may be shown on a map. Not that map study is 
an essential of primary work, but as means of ac 
quainting the children with maps, they may well 
be introduced incidentally in field work and witk. 
picture study. 


Hon. P. P. Craxtox, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education: Young people in the country 
have more time to read than do city people, and if 
the proper kind of literature was furnished them 
they would educate themselves. Lsee no reason 
why every county in the United States should not 
either build a library building or give space in the 
county building for the purpose. Circulating 
libraries are good when nothing better can be 
secured, but this system is faulty because it is al- 
most impossible to secure a certain book after it 
has been circulated through the neighborhood. 
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W. C. Minnesota: You are publishing a 
great journal. 
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ANDIVIDUAL, HE 
the Spining of échools. in tember the school 
committee at the suggestion of the superintendent of 
‘schools employed two teachers whose whole time is de- 
voted to helping individual pupils. There are certain 
groups of backward pupils found in every school system 
as follows:— 

1. Because of unavoidable absence. 2. Because of 
frequent change of schools. 3. Because of dullness owing 
to late development. 4. Because of timidity or nervous- 
ness. 5. Because of mental deficiency. 

These, especially the first four groups, are assisted by 
these special teachers, and are taken individually. At 
present one teacher works among the schools in the 
first four grades; the other teacher among grades from 
five to eight. The buildings visited are those consisting 
of two or more rooms. 

While the plan is not ideal, because of the fact that 
sufficient time cannot be .given to any one building, yet 
enough time may be given that many’ of the more urg- 
ent cases can be handled to make it worth while, and 
make it possible for the pupils to do the work of the 
grade, which otherwise would not be possible. Not only 
can the slow or backward pupil, but the child who, by 
reason of age, ability and health may be assisted to gain 
a year. 

If the plan succeeds it will be carried into the high 
school another year, and possibly the number of spec- 
ial teachers in the grades will be increased. 

It will also serve to determine for a certainty whether 
the present course of study in the schools is meeting the 
needs of the pupils. ‘Not every pupil can find himself in 
the prevailing plan of elementary school instruction. We 
must, sooner or later, and sooner than later, arrange the 
elementary course of instruction that every pupil at the 
beginning of the seventh grade, or at the age limit of 
thirteen at tthe latest, shall be able to pursue the kind of 
work which will serve to make him useful to himself and 
to the community as a wage earner. This plan of dif- 
ferentiation is mot new, but it should not be carried on in 
isolated communities. It must be followed in all com- 
munities. Developments will be watched with interest. 

J. H. Carfrey, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Franklin, Mass. 
“ AH-MEER-E-CAH ” 

Ahmeerecah. Recognize the name? The pronuncia- 
tion is Ah-meer-e-cah. Looks like a Hindu word, doesn’t 
it? But it is not. It is the name of a place, but not in 
India. The name of a continent which was discovered 
by a Genoese navigator who was seeking passage to In- 
dia. America. The countrymen of Columbus give it 
this pronunciation. It sounds queer to me, but I have to 
admit that I have not been to school for many years, and 
for all I know, this pronunciation prevails, 

The Italians tell me that Ah-meer-e-go Ves-poot-che 
was the name of the navigator from whom Ahmeerecah 
is named, and who, with malice and merciless greed, 
stole the nominating rights of Kres-tof-o-ro Ko-lom-bo, 
Christoforo Colombo, Christopher Columbus. 

I have been interested for several years in the equip- 
ment of Italian Protestants with the Scriptures in their 
vernacular, on their return to Italy, where they zealously 
do colportage and missionary work. In pursuing this 
enterprise, I have found that these returning ‘migrants 
say that on reaching the homeland all of their friends 
are eager to hear all about that which they are eager 
to tell, and that is—Ahmeerecah. 

When I first heard the word I could not understand its 
application. “What is that word in English?’ I asked. 

“It is Ahmeerecah!” was the reply. “This country, 
you know! A-(Ah) m-e-r (meer) i (e) ¢c-a (cah).” 
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On Leonardo da Vinci's Mappe Monde, published in 
1514, the name of the continent first appears, and there 
it is the softest “America” possible. It is not the Italian 
fault that it was hardened into Ameriky! The challenge 


to use the Italian pronunciation obtains. Try it! 
“Ah-meer-e-cah”. or “Aye-maer-i-key?” Which goes 
best? W. H. Morse. 


Hartford, Conn. 


“IS COMPULSORY LAW MERCILFSS ?” 

In an article in the October 30 issue entitled, “Is Com- 
pulsory Law Merciless” we have an all too common case 
presented. We solve such cases by what seems to me to be 
a reasonable arrangement. We arrange a shorter school 
day for a few exceptional cases, perhaps one or two in a 
building having an attendance of 700. ‘By such an ar- 
rangement the girl would get some benefit from her 
school attendance and still relieve the extreme situation 
at home. 

At the present time I am excusing each of three sisters 
for one-third of the school day to care for a young 
brother where the mother must support the family by 
her labor. H. S. Philips. 

Denver, Colo. 


Springfield, Mass., 
November 4, 1913. 
Journal of Education:— 

Dear Sirs: In reply to “Connecticut Schoolmaster’s” 
“Is Compulsory Law Merciless?” I would like to say 
that his state needs not less law, nor “judgment in indi- 
vidual cases,” but more laws, more humanity. The idea 
of a mother with three small children and an aged parent 
having to work in a mill for support! If here is not a 
case for a pension or bounty, tell us one. And again, 
that third-grade fifteen-year-old girl should be in a spec- 
jal school, with a good course in practical domestic 
training to prevent her from “falling into a similar con- 
dition or a worse one.” 

The laws complained of are clearly “progress in civi- 
lization,” but this progress is wickedly slow. We seem 


to be just started. ; 
Arthur P. Irving. 


Journal of Education: Under the caption “Is Com- 
pulsory Law Merciless” in your issue October 30, I an- 
swer, yes, it is. 1 am frequently tempted to violate the 
law under just such circumstances as the “Connecticut 
Schoolmaster” mentions. 

I think many oi our fool laws are the result of the in- 
fluence of societies of idle men and women. 


Principal. 


“PLAY BALL!” 
ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN 
If you’ve made a bad beginning, 
li the batsmen all go wrong, 


If the other team is winning,— 
That’s the time to play up strong! 


You know you made a fumble? 
Well, keep your head, and wait! 
Just watch the ball; don’t grumble!— 

You have it! Send it straight! 


Don’t fuss about the scoring, 
Don’t weaken at the din; 

Let others do the roaring; 
You—play the game to win! 


And when life’s conflicts meet you— 
They come to one and all— 
Don’t let your fears defeat you; 
Keep steady, and “play ball!” 
—From the St. Nicholas, Copyright, the Century Co. 
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A NEW DISCOVERY OF THE OLD ART OF 
TEACHING SCHOOL, IN FOUR SMALL 
TREATISES. By Charles Hoole, Lothbury Garden, 


London. Edited with Biographical Index by E. T. 
Campagnac. Liverpool: The University Press. 
355 pp. Price, $2.00. 


We have previously spoken of this ancient treatise or 
series of treatises on education as of surpassing interest. 
Although the book was printed two hundred and fifty 
years ago it might well have been written by the teach- 
ers of my childhood, or by some teachers of the twenti- 
eth century. Take the following as a sample:— 

«What part of speech is ‘imponeres,’ thou mightest lay 

n? 

““Imponeres’ is a verb, because it signifieth to do. 

“What kind of a verb is ‘imponeres’? 

“‘Imponeres is a verb Personal, because it hath three 
persons. 

“What kind of a verb Personal is ‘imponeres’? 

““Imponeres is a verb Personal Active because it 
endeth in ‘o,’ and betokeneth to do, and by putting to ‘r’ 
it mray be a Passive. 

“What Mood is ‘importeres’? 

“‘Imponeres’ is of the Subjunctive Mood, because it 
hath a Conjunction joyned with it, and dependeth upon 
another verb going before it.” 

And so on and so on to the close. “Imponeres” is a 
verb personal active, of the subjunctive mood, preter- 
imperfect tense, singular number, second person and third 
conjugation. 

Does that have a familiar sound? Well, the book is 
mostly like much that has been echoed traditionally down 
through two hundred and fifty years. 


VOCATIONS FOR GIRLS. By E. W. Weaver, Di- 
rector of Vocational Guidance and Industrial Educa- 
tion Bureau of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 
New York: The A. S. Barnes Company. Cloth. 194 
pp. Price, 75 cents, net. 
Five million women in this country are to-day earning 

their own living. This means that a large proportion of 

the girls in school to-day are going to do the same 
thing. How many girls when they finish school and 
start on the long journey are advised about the many 
different roads to commercial, industrial, professional 
and artistic fields? There are few signposts, and those 
few girls are seldom able to read until they have been at 
work for some time. A great many teachers are be- 
ginning to realize that one of their most vital duties 
is to start girls on one of the promising roads, and they 
are trying to learn something about these roads them- 
selves. Only a few—four or five—studies of the field have 
been made and put in book form. The latest and in 
many ways the best and most complete study is that just 
published by Eli W. Weaver, whose work in Brooklyn 
along the line of vocational guidance has attracted 
merited attention in many quarters. Mr. Weaver is 
chairman of the organization committee of the New 

National Vocational Guidance Association and also 

chairman of the Students’ Aid Committee of the New 

York High School Teachers’. Association. He was 

chosen by the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce to organ- 

ize their vocational guidance work. This book was pre- 
pared under his direction by a committee of teachers. It 
provides a summary of the available information relating 
to the conditions for admission to gainful occupations 
and presents in suggestive form the methods by which 
workers may advance themselves It is in every way 
the aa helpful handbook now at the teachers’ com- 
mand. 


SKINNER AND LAWRENCE’S LITTLE DRAMAS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES. By Ada Maria Skinner, 
St. Agatha School, New York City, and Lillian Nixon 
Lawrence. New York Cincinnati. and Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 176 pp. 
with illustrations. Price, 35 cents. 

There are in this book thirty-seven of the most capti- 
vating little dramas adapted to the third and fourth school 
years. ‘Plays at less than a cent apiece! And they are 
such delightful plays derived from well-known prose and 
poetical selections of high literary quality. Among them 
are adaptations from Kate Greenaway, Thomas Hood, 
Laura E. Richards, Lydia Maria Child and John Rus- 
kin. The plays may either be acted by the children, or 
be used simply as reading lessons to aid in securing cor- 
rect tones and natural expression. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Professor John Spencer Bassett, Smith College. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 882 pp. - 

Illustrations and maps. ‘Price, $2.50. 

Few American histories in one volume cover the whole 
story of the American people from the very earliest time 
through the first decade of the present century and cover 
it so amply as does Professor Bassett’s new text. Nor 
is his history a mere recital of political amd economic 
events and periods: it is in the most vital sense a social 
history. The 170 odd pages he devotes to Colonial 
settlement up to the Revolution are not given up as in so 
many of our histories to an exposition of the British ex- 
pansion policy; they deal rather with the early character 
of Americans, the first steps in their character growth. 
The events and significance of the Revolution are satis- 
factorily lrandled in one chapter. The important politi- 
cal history of the fortv years following is not slighted, 
but the social development of the people is most strongly 
stressed. The Civil war period is given more space than 
its due in a single volume history, perhaps; and it seems 
that some of it might profitably have been devoted to em- 

hasizing the tremendous influence of the growth of our 

iddle Western states on the development of the nation. 
The ticklish ground of the reconstruction period and 
political history since the war Professor Bassett has 
‘He writes as intelli- 
gently as a statesman who lived in the heat of the period 
might write, yet his view seems as impartial as that of 
an outside observer. The subjects throughout are so ar- 
ranged that the text is an ideal one for classroom use. 
Following each chapter is an extensive bibliographical 
note and there are suggestions for independent reading 
along lines it was not feasible to treat in so compact a 
volume. 
THE SPELL OF SWITZERLAND. By Nathan Has- 

kell Dole. Illustrated from photographs and original 

paintings by Woldemar Ritter. Boston: L. C. Page 

& Co. Cloth, in box. 489 pp. Price, $2.50; post- 

age, 20 cents. 

The world has no more fascinating country than 
Switzerland, smafler than Vermont and New Hampshire 
and yet a world wonder, physically, civically, industrially, 
socially, domestically. No other equal area affords such 
a wealth of beauty for the photographic artist or painter. 
Mr. Dole, who is always unconventional, always wielding 
a free and easy pen,-has made much of all of the oppor- 
tunities afforded. The illustrations are most delightful, 
portraying the charm of scenery and life as beautifully as 
though the price of the book was several times greater. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD. By Clement Du Poutet 
of the famous Harrow School, England. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 388 pp. 
Price, $1.20. 

This author disclaims any attempt at providing a book 
of reference on the stories of the ancient world. It is a 
‘book for schoolboys, treating of the facts that are most 
interesting, and not stripping them of their romantic and 
aap elements. \His aim is to attract the school- 

oy mind to the study of history, and would make his 
book rather a stepping stone to larger and wider ac- 
quaintance with the reading of history. The author’s 
style of writing is specially commendable, with as 
simple language as could be used without making it 
childish, with a beautiful diction, and with a terseness 
that does not exhaust his themes, and yet gives much re- 
liable and attractive information. 


SIMPLE PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATION. By F. H. 
Brown and Herbert A. Rankin. don and New 
York: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 8vo. Cloth. 178 


pp. Price, $1.35, net. 

Here is a masterly volume, prepared by two English- 
men who are remarkably good free-hand artists, in 
which may be found everything needed to aid the teacher 
in this valuable adjunct to impressiveness. The authors 
provide colored pictures such as are produced by crayon, 
and black and white pictures, such as may be readily made 
by chalk on the blackboard, as examples of what the 
teacher mav find useful and suggestive as models to pre- 
sent to the class. In blacks and whites are animals of 
many kinds, birds in flight, queer dwellings of men, and 
many others. But the most ingenious is the group de- 
picting “The House That Jack Built,” with the malt and 
rat and cat and all the rest. It is admirablv done. 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. By Arthur Henry 
Chamberlain, Nelbert Murphy, Alfred Guillon. San 
Francisco: Whitaker, Ray-Wiggin Company. Paper, 
&xll. Price, postpaid, 35 cents. 

This upper-grade book is the first of a series that is to 
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be. Constructive handiwork is virtually a mew art, 4 
new branch of education, as new as though drawing had 
not been in the schools for half a century and manual 
training more than half as long. To our personal 
knowledge Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Murphy have 
qualified as masters in industrial education and their 
vision of the vital significance of design and construction 
in alf handwork iis an important feature of educa- 
tional progress. ‘It applies most clearly the idea of the 
day that the purpose of education is to have the child 
learn, that there is no virtue in teaching for teaching’s 
sake, but that all virtue is in the pupil's learning. 


URSULE MIROUET. Par H. de Balzac. Edited and 
Abridged with Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary by T. 
H. Bertenshaw. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Cloth. 126 pp. Price, 35 cents, net. 

“Ursule Mirouét” is one of the more popular of the 
“Scénes de la Vie de Province.” It is the story of the 
struggle among the heirs of Dr. Minoret for the posses- 
sion of his fortune and the final victory of Ursule, his 
ward. The story is therefore somewhat like that of 
“Martin Chuzzlewit” and the teacher should be able to 
make an interesting comparison of the French and Eng- 
lish novelists in the course of its reading. The editing 
is up to the standard of the previous volumes of Long- 
mans’ French Texts, and the excellent typographical 
features of the earlier texts are also preserved. 


TALES OF TWO BUNNIES. By Katherine Pyle. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
6x9. Price, $1.00, net. 

The choicest kind of a holiday book, one that will 
make a holiday of every day in the year,-is Katherine 
Pyle’s “Tales of Two Bunnies,” fanciful as any child can 
desire, personifying “Two Bunnies” at home and at 
play in every conceivable setting for the amusement of 
all children. The pictures are charming. 


WHEN MOTHER LETS US ACT. By Stella George 
Stern Perry. Illustrated by Ada Budell. New York: 
Moffat, Yard & Co. Cloth. Illuminated cover. Price, 
75 cents, net. 

This 1s indeed a book for plays, of children’s plays, 
twenty-five in number. There is nothing to “learn by 
heart,” mothing dry or boresome, just fun for 
children and onlooking seniors. 


BEHIND THE GARDEN WALL. _ By Robert Wal- 
lace. Illustrated by Elsinore Robinson Crowell. San 
Francisco: Paul Elder Company. Holiday binding. 
Price, $1.00. 

One might as well try to paint a rainbow with ink as 
to ceive the faintest suggestion of the charm of this book 
in which in rhyme and the quaintest of art are twenty- 
five dramas, travedies and comedies “behind the garden 
wall.” Both plant life and animal life are on a series of 
larks in verse and design. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


*“*Laboratory Manual and Notebook in Botanv.”” By W. N. Clute. 
Price, 50 cents.—* Loti’s Pecheur d’letande.”’ Edited by -Walter 
Pierce. Price,45 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

** Soils and Crops.” By T. F. Hunt and C. W. Burkett. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Orange Judd Company. 

** The Teaching of Geography.’ By R. E. Dodge and C. B. Kirch- 
wey Chicago: Rand, McNal'y & Co. 

“ Reading, Writing and Speaking Spanish.” By M. C. Dowling. 
Price, 75 cents.—“John Bunyan’s Dream Story ”’ By James Baldwin. 
Price, 35 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

“History of Psychology.’”’ (Vola.land2.) By James Mark Bald- 
win New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sone. 

‘* Fables of La Fontaine.’ Rendered into English prose by F. ¢. 
Tilney Price, 50 cents.—“ Fairy Talez By C. Perrault. Price, 50 
cents.—*‘ The Story of Bayard.” By C. Hale. Price, 50 cents —‘‘An- 
derson’s The Ugly Duckling and other Fairy Tal's’’ Translated b 
Mrs. E. Lucas. Price, 50 cents.—‘Stories trom King Art ura:d His 
Round Table.” By Beatrice Clay. Price, 50 cents. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co, 

“School Efficiency.’”’ By Paul H. Hanus. Yonkers,N. Y.: World 
Book Company. 

** School Hea!th Administration.”” By Lovis Rapeer. Price, $2.15. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“A Collection of Short Stories.” Kdited by L. A. Pittenger. Price, 
25 centa.—“ Selections from Boswell’s Life o! John-on.”” Edited by 
M. H. Watson. Price. 25 cents —‘* Fliot’s "he Mill on the Floss.” 
Edited by Ida Ausherman. Price, 25 csnts.—* Textiles.” By M. 8. 
Woolman and E. B. Metinwan. Price, $2.—‘ Laborand Administra- 
tion.” By J.R.Commons. Price, $1.69.—‘‘ The Facts about Sbakes- 
peare.”” By W.A Neilsonand A. H. Thorndik. Price, 60 cents. 
—*‘ Plane and Solid Geometry.” By Ford and Amm:rman New 
York: The Macmil an Company. 
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December 4, 1913 
BDUCATIONAL NEWS 


MS of educational news to be 
] “insertca under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
state in the Union. To be 
these contributions should 
Copy 


in 
available, 

t and comprehensive. 
aie be received by the editor not 
jJater than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 


DECEMBER. 


-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
ation. Los Angeles; Mark 
Keppel, Los Angeles. sec’y. 3 
22-24: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis; Superintend- 
ent A. 0. Neal, Kokomo, pres. 
29-31: Central Division, Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, Cin- 
cinnati; Charles Bundy ,. Wilson, 
Iowa State University, sec’y. 
29-31: Joint Meeting, Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America and 
American Philological Association, 
Cambridge, Mass.; flliam Guild 
Howard, Harvard sec’y, 
odern Language Association. 
99°31: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Columbus; Miss Margaret 
Sutherland, Columbus, pres. 
30-31: State Teachers’ Association of 
Oklahoma, — EB. Weather- 
x, Muskogee, sec’y. 
tional Association, Pittsburgh; 
Supt. D. A. Harman, Hazleton, 


pres. 

- 2: Wyoming State Teach- 
Kemmerer; County 

Superintendent Maud Dawes, Doug- 

las, sec’y. 


FEBRUARY. 
f APRIL. 


lotte Leavitt, Holyoke, secre- 
ey local committee. 
JULY, 1914. 


-11: ional Education Association, 
Be David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec y. 


a 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
TLAND. According to 
Vocinaeaba at the meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the ome 
Teachers Association the —, 
rogram will be alter 
t year’s meeting. 
"San Cae will be devoted to de- 
partmental work. The present plans 
provide that Friday forenoon and af- 
ternoon shall be given_over entirely 
to these meetings. _ here will be 
two general 


sessions instead of ares 
i st years. The arangeme re) 
will remain the same. 
these meetings will be held on Thurs- 
day of Friday 
ing as formerly. 
"The chairmen of several groups 
and departments were chosen and ap- 
propriations for various purposes 
made. It is proposed to provide for 
Thursday forenoon some special fea- 
ture meeting which shall prove at- 
tractive to the teachers. 


NSWICK. John Green 
woe Ph. D., Litt. D., a well-known 
educator, who died recently in Clin- 
ton, N. Y., at the home of his son, 
Percy L. Wight of Hamiiton College, 
was a Bowdoin graduate, class of ’64 
and formerly taught school in Maime. 
Mr. Wight, who was seventy-seven 
years of age, had taken a long walk 
and death was due to over-exertion. 
He had been principal of the Worces- 
ter Classical high school, Worcester, 
Mass., the Wadleigh high school of 
New York; the Philadelphia Girls 


school of Philadelphia, Pa., and high 
school in North Bridgton, Me., and 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 


ORONO. Announcement is made 
of the short winter course given by 
the college of agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Maine. The courses in 
general agriculture and dairying will 
open January 5 4nd continue for four 
weeks. The courses in horticulture 
and poultry management will open 
February 2 and continue for a period 
of three weeks. Upon the comple- 
tion of these courses in a satisfactory 
manner, the student will be given a 
certificate. 

BELFAST. A conference of high 
school principals of the state with 
members of the faculty of the Univer- 
sitv of Maine, similar to the confer- 
ence held last vear, will be held here 


on Fridav and Saturdev, December 
12 and 13. 
VERMONT. 
BURLINGTON. The fifty-sixth 


annual meeting of the Association of 
Colleges in New Eneland was held at 
Burlington with the University of 
Vermont November 18 and 19. Fif- 
teen institutions of learning in New 
England were represented as follows: 
Harvard University, President A. L. 
Lowell, Dean Hulbert and Mr. Phil- 
lips, the secretary of the corporation; 
Yale University, Dean F Jones 
and ‘Professor A. K. Merritt; Brown 
University, Dean Otis Everett Ran- 
dall and Professor W. C. Poland; 
Dartmouth College, President E. F. 
Nichols and Professor G. D. Lord; 
Williams College, President H. A. 
Garfield and Dean F. C. Ferry; Bow- 
doin ‘College, Professor J. L. Me- 
Conaughy; Middlebury College, 
President John M. Thomas and Dean 
C. B. Wright; Amberst College, 
President A. Meiklejohn and Profes- 
sor A. L. Kimball; Trinity College, 
President F. S. Luther and Professor 
Arthur Adams; Wesleyan University, 
Professor F. W. Nicholson; Tufts 
College, Dean F. G. Wren; Boston 
University, President L. H. Murlin 
and Dean W. M. Warren; Clark Uni- 
versity, President G. S. Hall and Pro- 
fessor W. E. Story; Clark College, 
President E. C. Sanford; University 
of Vermont, President Guy Potter 
Benton and Professor S. E. Bassett. 

Sessions of the association were 
held Tuesday afternoon and eveni 
and Wednesday morning with Presi- 
dent ‘Benton presiding and Professor 
Bassett, secretary. The day sessions 
were held in the Billings library and 
the evening session at the Ethan Allen 
Club following an informal dinner at 
the clubhouse. (President and Mrs. 
Guy Potter Benton were at home to 
the So ey and members of the 
faculty from four to six o’clock on 
Tuesday. The topic occupying the 
greatest attention was “Can the pre- 
paratory training of students who en- 
ter college without Latin be made 
equal in consistency and continuity 
with the training of those who en- 
ter with Latin?” 

The meeting next year will be held 
with Boston University. 

The other subjects discussed fol- 

wi— 

The function of the college as pre- 
paring for advanced university work 
in science. 

_2. To what extent do the institu- 
tions here represented require higher 
gtades for preliminary than for final 


examinations? 
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8. How do the institutions here 
represented interpret the provision of 
the new requirement in Latin govern- 
ing the quantity of prepared reading? 

4. The issuance of statements of 
honorable dismissal and of record. 

5. Should a high grade entitle a 
student to excuse from final exami- 
natron in college or school? 

6. In order that the Calculus may 
be studied earlier, the following is 
proposed as the regular course in 
mathematics for freshmen and 
sophomores: Trigonometry, algebra, 
analytic geometry and calculus. Is 
this plan superior to one which in- 
cludes solid geometry as a required 
subject in college or for admission? 

7. Should the college teach ele- 
mentary French and German? 

8. To what extent should the New 
England colleges endeavor to serve 
the general public after the manner 
of the western state universities, and 
an what ways can this service best be 
rendered? 

9. What are the proper relations of 
an alumni secretary to the adminis- 
trative officers of the college? 

_10. The attitude of college authori- 
ties toward interruptions of college 
work caused by football and other 
student activities. 

11, ration between the ap- 
pointment bureaus of the New Eng- 
land colleges. 

12. Is the rating of subjects for 
admission to college as formulated 
by the Carnegie Foundation fair and 
equitable? 

13. How can we secure a graded list 
of the colleges from which we receive 
applicants for advanced standing? 

14. The best method of selecting 
from an incoming class men to re- 
ceive financial assistance. 

15. The proper definition of majors 

10. Can the preparatory training of 
students who enter college without 
Latin be made equal in consistency 
and continuity with the training of 
those who enter with Latin? 

17. Could not college entrance re- 
quirements be well restricted to an- 
cient and modern languages, English 
and mathematics—with additional 


ness,” and what is the cure thereof? 

20. What recognition should New 
England colleges give to work done 
m our best mormal schools? 

21. (How far is it wise to omit regu- 
lar college exercises in order to give 
place to student celebrations? 

22. How may adminis- 
rative responsibility a em 
be 

23. How far and by what means 
should a college faculty regulate the 
social functions of student organiza- 
tions? 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


* 

583 

4 

\ 

me 

points to be made up from any other «eS 

subjects offered by the candidate? «a 

_ 18. What policy should be pursued i a 

m order to raise the standard of col- : tes 

lege newspapers and magazines? —_— 

19. To what extent does there pre- ee 

veil in our colleges the tendency to —_— 

dilettanteism” and “mental fabbi- 

h 
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NORTHAMPTON. On December 
8 Northampton paid a warm and sin- _ 

cere tribute to Clarence B. Roote, for ES 
twenty-five years principal of the 
high school. There is hardly a per- aa 

son in the city who does not feel a «eer 

debt of yratitude to the schoolmaster 

who has done so much for his pupils eee 

in the Jast quarter century. All 
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classes were represented at the recep- 
tion tendered him. 

TAUNTON. Clarence F. Boyden, 
principal of the Cohannet grammar 
school and for a long term superin- 
tendent of schools, died here Novem- 
ber 24. (His connection with the pub- 
lic-school system covered a period of 
more than forty years, and he was 
held in esteem and respect by the en- 
tire community. 

NEW BEDFORD. One of the 
strongest arguments for the teaching 
of Latin which Massachusetts teach- 
ers have heard for a long time was 
the paper read before the local Par- 
ents’ Association at the high school 
by Miss Tyna Helman of the high 
school faculty. 

BOSTON. Dr. John Eastman 
Clark, head of the department of 
education, Boston University, died 
at his Cambridge home 
21. He was ona year’s leave of ab- 
sence. President J. H. Hill, 
of Kansas State Normal school, who 
was substituting for him, succeeds 
him. Dr. Clark came to Boston in 
1910 from the principalship of the Gil- 
bert school, Winsted, Conn., where 
he had been for thirteen years. 

LOWELL. A machine shop 
has been installed in the industrial 
school of this city. The desire of the 
Haverhill Machine shop to go out of 
business made it possible to secure at 
4 remarkably low figure hundreds of 
tools and machines, many of which 
have been much needed for the In- 
‘dustrial school. 


CONNECTICUT. 


YMOUR. Seymour is to have 
a on two-story brick school build- 
ing costing $30,000. : 
FARMINGTON. Miss Maria 
Morgan Porter, who was widely 
known as one of the heads of the 
Misses Porter school, one of the fore- 
most seminaries for girls in the East, 
died at her home here recently. She 
was ninety years old and was co-part- 
ner with her founded the 
instituti at Farmington. : 
was established im a 
small way but grew steadily under 
the able guidance of the two sisters, 
until, with the building of several ad- 
ditions from time to time, it came to 
be an institution of considerable 


size. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Text-Book Economy 


The art of getting the most out of books lies in daily care. Low 
cost and large saving have made the HOLDEN BOOK REPAIR. 
ING MATERIAL an indispensable article in over three thousand 


schools. 


THE HOLDEN COMBINATION REPAIR OUTFIT 


is designed for a place on the teacher’s desk to provide for the 


prompt repair of all damage to books. 


The Misses Porter were, sisters of 


Dr. Noah Porter, who was once 
president of Yale. Dr. Robert Por- 
ter Keep, who died in 1904, was their 
nephew. He was well known as a 
professor of Greek and as an author 
of textbooks for the study of Greek 
literature. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. A place 
filled on practically every business 
day of its existence is the record 
shown by the first report of the In- 
tercollegiate Bureau of Occupations. 

The bureau, which was organized 
by New York city alumnae of 
women’s colleges to supply work to 
college graduates, has Just completed 
the first nineteen months of its ex- 
istence. In that time it has filled 422 
out of a total of 935 jobs offered by 
employers. 

More than sixty different types. of 
work have been registered in at least 
twenty-three distinct fields of employ- 
ment. The positions filed were in 
social and religious organizations, 
‘schools and colleges, clubs and asso- 
ciations, private households, hotels 
and restaurants, hospitals, civic or- 
ganizations publicly supported, on 
farms, in scientific research labora- 
‘tories, libraries, photographic estab- 
lishments, in the offices of lawyers, 
physicians, architects, engineers, 
landscape gardeners, real estate deal- 
ers, accountants insurance 
agents, in manufacturing establish- 
-ments, banks, publishing houses and 
public service corporations. 


A course of ten lectures will be 
_given on sex education in the School 
jot Pedagogy of New York Univer- 
sity on Saturday afternoons. 

George 'W. Hunter, M. A., head of 
‘the department of biology, DeWitt 
Clinton high school, will lecture on 
October 25, November 1 and Novem- 
ber 8 on the biological aspects of the 
subject. Edward L. Keyes, Jr., M. 
D... professor of neurology in the Cor- 
nell (Medical College, will lecture on 
the social diseases, on November 15 
and November 22. Dr. Rosalie 
Slaughter Morton will give the re- 
maining five lectures of the course 
on eugenics, on the sociological as- 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


pects of sex education and on sex 
education for girls. 

The course will be entirely free to 
teachers; neither tuition fee nor en- 
rollment fee will be charged. Par- 
ents who wish to .attend the course 


will be charged a fee of $3.00 for the 
course, 


Speaking of the: re-appointment of 
Mr. Churchill to the sane of educa- 
tion the New York Sun, which Op- 
posed the appointment, Says: 

Against the reappointment — of 
Thomas W. Churchill 4s a member of 
the board of education a number of 
respectable citizens protested seri- 
ously, alleging that his activities in 
the department ‘have been detri- 
mental to its welfare and opposed to 
the best interests of the schools. Mr. 
Churchill won the post of president 
of the board asa Progressive and has 
undoubtedly stepped on a good many 
most people will believe that Ma 
Kline did well to name him. gal 

“This conclusion is based on the 
position in which the mayor found 
himself. His term is too short for 
him to make effective any policy of 
his own with regard to educational 
matters. His successor, who has al- 
ready been chosen, possesses a more 
intimate knowledge of the public 
schools than most of the residents of 


the town. That successor wanted 
Mr. Churchill reappointed. In view 
of all the circumstances, Mayor 


Kline’s aet was thoroughly justified. 
It may be regarded as the act of the 
next mayor, Mr. Mitchell, and on Mr. 
Mitchell the responsibility must rest.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


BRYN MAWR. Dr. Carleton 
Brown of Bryn Mawr College has 
had privately reprinted his paper 
“Caiphas as a Palm-Sunday Prophet” 
which appeared in the “Kittredge 
Anniversary Papers” published last 
June in honor of Professor Kittredge 
of Harvard, who at that time com- 
pleted twenty-five years of teaching 
én Harvard. 


‘PHILADELPHIA. ‘school 
child needs proper food for study 
work, as well 'as for body growth, and 
energy for play, says Dr. Walter W. 
Roach in a recent article describing 
a food clinic. 
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To Superintendents and 
Boards of Education 
Are you looking for Teachers of Musi 
Drawing or any Special Subjects hairy 
in Public Schools? If so, here are 
some facts regarding this school which 
may be of interest to you. 
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Devoted 
Exclusively to 
Training Teachers in 


ublic School Special Subjects recognized by educators every where. 


To these facts, in connection with our stron 
Faculty and ‘the thorough training wagers 

we owe oursuccess. Several large bui ings 

are devoted exclusively to school work. 


Our equipmentis modern and complete, 
the Faculty competent, and the practical 
basis upon which the school is run is 


TheThomas Training School 


For more than 22 years we have 
made a specialty of training young 
men and women to teach these special 
subjects. ® Our ee are teaching in 
every state in the 


country, and they are 
in great demand. All our courses are de- 
signed especially for Public School work. 


Music, Drawing, Domestic We invite correspondence from 


Science, Domestic Art, Man- 


-ual Training,Physical 


Training. 


3000 West Grand Boulevard, 


Superintendents of Schools and 
Boards of Education. Catalogue and 
information will be furnished on 


THE SECRETARY, 
Detroit, Mich. 


A certain primary school in Phia- $5 O,0O FOR YOU every month when you are dis- 
abled by accident, sickness, or quarantine. 


delphia coming within the medical 
supervision of this inspector con- 
tained more than a hundred wunder- 
nourished and _ retarded children. 
They were carefully weighed and 
note made of their averages in spell- 
ing and arithmetic in comparison with 
that of the whole school of 300 or 
more children. 

Then at 10.30 o’clock every morn- 
ing.each of these children was given 
a calculated amount of carefully 
cooked cereal, with milk, care being 
taken to change the form of cereal 
every morning to avoid tiring them 
ofione thing. Unknown to their teach- 
ers the weekly test papers were set 
aside and group averages deducted 
for those of each grade fed, and those 
not fed, coming from the same kind 
of homes and doing exactly the same 
study work. In every comparison 
the improvement was marked week 
by week for the children attending 
the clinic. 

The deduction is a financial one. 
Dr. Roach calls attention to the fact 
that the per capita cost of education 
in Philadelphia (exclusive of perma- 
tment improvements) is $36.59 per 
year per child. All of these particu- 
lar children failed to make grade at 
some time previously, some more 
than once. In each case the loss of 
time was to the child, and the lost 
educational cost was to the state. 
It was found that the cost of the 
cereal and milk was less than five 
cents per child per day, or $10.00 for 
200 school days of the year, which 
made the $36.59 productive. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE. The high cost of 
living and related problems are at- 
tacked in a series of home economics 
lectures at the Teachers’ Training 
College in Baltimore. The following 
are a few of the nractical topics con- 
sidered: What is the food require- 
ment for one day for a young woman 
seventeen to twenty years of age? A 
study of actual lunches that can be 
prepared for three cents and five 
cents. The value of pure food. How 
does the sanitation of the school af- 
fect the health and efficiency of the 
child? How can we as consumers 
influence economic and sahitary con- 

ditions by careful buying? 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. Superintend- 
ent Gwinn working with committees 


$100.00 a month for travel accidents. 


$1,000.00 for an accidental death. 


$2,000.00 for death from travel. 


This is what the T, C. U., a National Organization 
for Teachers, will do for you, : : . ‘ 


Write Today’ - 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS | 
Dept. J., Lincoin, Neb. 
Piease send full particulars concerning yourcomplete income Policy for Teachers 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature,and 
Pedagogy in America itaims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fal) in- 
formation on application to : 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 


Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations—17-Acre Park. Ideal for all run down conditions. Baths and 
apparatus of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, 
Heart and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. Write Sister Superior or Dr. Stack 


or Booklet J. 


MEISTERSCHAFT 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE. 


Stats NORMAL SCHUOL, Briage 

water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principel 
A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem. 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pite- 
man, Principal. 


Massachusetts Board of Education 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BUREAU 


Established by Chapter 731, Acts of 1911. 


Registration Fee, $2.00, No further fees. 


We have had more demand than we can 
supply for commercial teachers; teachers of 
higher grammar grades; teachers of one or 

- more years’ experience for ali grades at sala- 
ries of $500- $600. 


For further information address : 


W. |. HAMILTON 


Ford Building Boston 


— 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


and research on special subjects. Fs 
lectures, papers, debates, articles edited and 
prepared. No task tov complex and your 
requirements carefally fulfilled. Criticism 
revision of manuscripts a specialty. Address’ 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH of 
THE AUTHORS AGENCY of 
NEW YORK, BROADWAY 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


How York, N, Y., 156 Fifth Ave, 


Washington, D. C,, 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg . 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
‘Setadlished 1885. 


8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 


of teachers and principals has pre- 
pared elaborate tentative courses of 
study for every subject. These are 
published in pamphlet form and sent 
to teachers with the reauest that sug- 
gested improvements be sent to the 
department of superintendence. There 
is a great chance for teachers with 
skill and individuality to help the en- 
tire system. 


TEXAS. 


DAILLAS. The latest addition to 
the educational press of the country 
is the Rural School Advocate, pub- 
lished monthly by the C. A. Bryant 
company of this city. In form and 
style it resembles. a newspaper, and 
will have a strong clientele among 
rural school patrons and trustees as 
well as teachers. In time the pub- 
lishers intend to make the paper a 
weekly. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 
DECATUR. The people of Macon 
county are planning to do honor, by 
a memorial volume and in other ways, 
to the memory of tthe late John 


Trainer, “father of the modern 
cotintry school.” 
OHTOAGO. When 500 girls be- 


tween fourteen and sixteen years, of 
age in Chicago factories were asked: 
“If your father had a good job, so 
that he could have afforded to keep 
you in school, would you prefer to 
stay in school or go to work in a fac- 
tory?” 412 replied that they would 
still prefer to be in the factory. 

‘MONMOUTH. The unanimous 
re-election of Superintendent C. E 
Joiner with an increase of $300 to 
$2,400 is highly significant, as prior 
to his day two years was usually the 
limit. In his four years the city of 
10,000 has built an elegant high school 
house at a cost of $153,000. The 
high school enrollment is 416, or one 
in twenty-five of the population. 


‘MISSOURI. 

SPRINGFIELD. The State Nor- 
mal school here has passed the 2,000 
mark this year. Unless the other 
schools have a larger attendance this 
year than heretofore this will be the 
largest normal school in the state. 
The, Ozark country is surely getting 
the fever for professional training for 
teaching. 


WISCONSIN. 


KENOSHA. The report this year 
by Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, superin- 
tendent here, is an unusually complete 
and concise one. She touches upon 
every vital condition in the schools 
and conditions outside which affect 
school life. 


MILWAUKEE. In an address on 
the future of association work in 
Wisconsin, President John Callahan 
of the State Teachers’ Association, at 
the meeting here, gave an interesting 
account of 'the results achieved by the 
association since its organization 
sixty-one years ago. He spoke in 
part as follows:— 

“The history of the association in- 
dicates that during the first ten years 
of its existence the agitation for the 
following was begun in its meetings: 
The establishment of a journal of edu- 
cation, of normal schools and the 
state industrial school, of the county 
superintendency, and a system of 
state certificates. The second ten 
years seems to have accomplished 
less, but it started the long agitation 
for a school for feeble minded and 
for county high schools, called at 
that time academies. . 

“The third ten years brought in 
the free township high school, the 
state school tax, the course of study 
for common schools and the peda- 
gogical chair at the university. The 

urth ten years brought the univer- 
sity summer school, the school li- 
brary system, the county institute 
fund, and began the final movement 
for disconnecting the state and 
county superintendency from poli- 


tics. 

“The fifth ten years, state aid for 
and supervision of the small graded 
school, and an improved system for 
certification of teachers, brought to 
the front the rural school problem 
and started an agitation for its im- 
provement which ts only now begin- 
ning to show its best results. It also 
brought an adequate salary for the 
state superintendent without resort 
to evasion or subterfuge. The last ten 
years have been as fruitful as any of 
the preceding, but these are still so 
fresh in your minds as to require no 
attention on my part. It is sufficient 
to say that the movements for all of 
the above and many others were 
started and pushed by this associa- 
tion.” 


Professor M. V. O’Shea presented 
a rtesolution looking to such a 
change in the management of the as- 
sociation as would give to the execu- 
tive committee a much larger voice 
in the preparation of the program of 
the association, in order that the 
programs might have more refer- 
ence to the programs which have 
preceded and ‘those which are to fol- 
low. The resolution also expresses 
the desirability of including in the 

ship of the executive com- 
mittee representatives of all the edu- 
cational interests in the state, and 
suggests ‘that a plan should be devised 
which would give opportunity to a 
larger number of teachers than is 
now possible to preside at the general 
sessions of the association. 

The resolution, as amended by the 
Council of Education and as adopted 
by the association, provides that the 
Council of Education shall make a 
special study of the present organiza- 
tion and management of the associa- 
tion and to submit at the next meet- 
ing of the association a report with 
such recommendations for reorgani- 
zation as will secure a more perma- 
nent and consistent policy for the as- 
sociation with special reference to 
the program of the annual meet- 


ing. 
This resolution, introduced by 
Principal D. huler, of Mil- 


waukee and which was adopted by 
the association provides that ten per 
cent. of the income from annual dues 
shall be set aside for the use of the 
Council of Education. It is under- 
‘stood that this appropriation will be 
largely used for the carrying on of 
investigations relating to educational 
questions. 

There were other resolutions, one 
favoring a reorganization of the read- 
ing circle and another for simplified 
spelling, before the Council of Educa- 
tion. The latter of these resolutions 
was defeated. 

The Council of Education of the 
State Teachers’ Association which 
acted upon the above resolutions 
consists of J. B. Borden, assistant 
state superintendent, Madison, chair- 
man; Silas Evans, president Ripon 
College, Ripon; Ellen B. McDonald, 
county superintendent, Oconto; Ed- 
ward C. Elkiott, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin; 
Thomas R. Lloyd Jones, principal 
high school, (Madison; John A. H. 
Keith, president State Normal school, 
Oshkosh: J. Hamilton, superin- 
tendent of schools, Two Rivers; M. 
H. Jackson, principal County Train- 
ing school, Grand Rapids. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. To increase 
the membership to twenty thousand 
is the slogan of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ ‘Association, which will 
hold its annual convention in Indian- 
apolis December 22, 23 and 24. The 
present membership is between four 
thousand and five thousand although 
there are 17,000 teachers in e 
state. The membership fee has been 
reduced to fifty cents, which includes 
the cost of a copy of the official re- 
port of the convention. President A. 
O. Neal believes that the association 
will gain more members this year 
than ever before. 
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Reports and Pamphiets Received 


“Corn Day Annual.” For ‘the 
Schools of Tlinois. Prepared by A. 
W. Nolan, University of Hlinois, 
Urbana. “Fire Prevention Day in 
Schools.” Program and Suggested 
Lessons by State Superintendent 
‘F. S. Blair and F. R. Morgaridge, 
Acting State Fire Marshal. Both 
pamphlets issued by State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field. Illinois. 

Oahu College, Honolulu. List of 
Officers and Historical Sketch. 
Courses of Study in New Orleans, 
La., Schools. Six pamphlets: His- 
tory. and Civics, Music, Mathe: 
matics, Sciences, Manual Training 

and Sewing, English: 

Kenosha, Wisconsin. 1912-13 

pott. ‘Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, su- 
perintendent. 

Bloomsburg, Penn: State Normal 
School. 1913-14: Catolog. Prin- 
cipal D. J. Waller, Jr. 

“A Year’s Campaign ‘for ~a - Life 
Rather Than a Living for -Everyone 
in America.” By S. Brancher, 
secretary Playground and. Recrea- 
-tion Association of America, 1 
Madison avenue, New York city. 

“Survey of the Public School System 
of (Portland, Oregon.” Report of 
committee appointed by Taxpayers’ 
Meetings. E. P. Cubberley, Stan- 
ford University, California, Di- 
rector of Survey. 


MAGAZINES 


—‘Feminist Intentions,” the paper 
which begins the December Atlantic 
was written by W. L. George, a 
familiar spokesman of the woman 
movement. This issue of the At- 
lantic begins a clear and fair debate 
of the merits of the Single Tax. F. 
W. Garrison takes the affirmative, 
the case against the tax being re- 
served for the January number. 
Abraham Mitrie Rihbany continues 
the interesting story of his evolution 
from a Svrian peasant to his ministry 
in one of the most important Uni- 
tarian pulpits. Professor Munster- 
berg discusses the “Naive Psychol- 
ogy”. furnished bv the literature of 
all ages. The “Letters of a Woman 
Homesteader” continue m as lively 
a strain as ever. Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot discusses in inspiriting fashion 
“Some Allies of Love.” Perhaps 
the most amusing paper in the num- 
ber is Simeon Strunsky’s “In Bel- 
shazzar Court,” which is a picture of 
New York apartment life. “The Cin- 
tented Heart” is a pretty eSsay by 
Lucy Ellsott Keeler, while Dr. 
George A. Gordon’s “The Meaning 
of Christmas” rounds out the num- 
ber with a suggestion of the season’s 
meaning, 


Victor Announcement 
In the list of new Victor records 


~ for December are a number of edu- 


cational records, all of which can be 
used effectively in: connection with 
school work. 

> 


Teaching by Example 


A pupil asked permission to close 
a window, saying, “The wind is com- 
ing in here at the rate of sixty miles 
an hour.” 

“Young man, haven't I told you a 
million times to stop your exaggerat- 
ing?” replied the teacher, reprov- 
ingly. 


TBACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Schoo) Bulletin Agency has been in operation just thirty years and it is about to 
pubrish a handbook with letters from “yor who tell what they think the value of its 
work. Kech week it is publishing in the New England Journal of Education one of the 
letters which appear ia the booklet. We would like to send ansone on request a copy of 
the booklet. 

State Normal School, Castleton, Vt., August 18, 1915. 
To Whom it May Concern :— . 
lam glad to state that my relations and transactions with the Bardeen Teachers 
Agency have always been most satisfactory, This Agency has always appealed to me be- 
cavse it did not flood me with applications and candidates. It recommends only when 
asked to do 80. 
Charles K. Adams, Principal. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 


TePratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Averve 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools, WM. 0. PRATT, Mer, 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putors, and Govy- 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Call om 


add 
Se Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY exe. tor toa, ex. 


men aud women ea 
short notice for high gente Gee: Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance ¥ 


PECIALISTS with good genefal education wanted tor department work ia 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Pean- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved « 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying $60 to $7° per month. For fasten 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-eperating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN 


ERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for 
Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! efficials. 


OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Oompetent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


WARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager, 
81 Chape! St:, Albany N. Y. 


©. A. SCOTT & CO., Propricters 
442 Tremont Building, Boston, 


HERS’ .. Madison, Wiscon 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
early eleven thousand itions filled. Our booklet *“‘Teaching as a Business” carefully re 
about the business side of your profession. Sent free. 
Office: Spokane, Washington. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacen St. . . 


Leng Distance Telephone. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Besteon, lass. 
ALVIN PEASE, 
Manager. 
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= istening to Melba singing 


“Lo, Here the Gentle Lark”—Haven Schcol, Evanston, I11.———4 


be a Victrola in 
=| your school this Christmas? 
You can search the whole world over and not find 
=| another gift that will add so much to the equipment of — 
your school. i 
__ Christmas is the time of all times hea the children 
should have music. Christmas, children and music are, 
and always have been, inseparably associated with every 
thought of Christmas festivities, and it is particularly 
appropriate to bring beautiful music into the lives of the 
children at this time. 
The Victor will be a splendid i inhovation 
for the Christmas exercises, and the special |B 
list of records which have just been issued 
for the Christmas season will afford inter- 


esting and instructive entertainment. 


. Some day there will surely be a Victor in your 
school. Why not enlist its valuable assistance right — 
now? 

Any Victor dealer will gladly 
place the special School Victor in 
your school on trial, or write to us 


Victor XXV 


$60 special quotation 220 we will arrange it for you. 
Educational Department 
The horn can be removed 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N, J. 
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